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_. The Christian Register _ 


Dr. Reccord’s Two Articles Reviewed 


He is called upon for evidence 


ROBERT 


M*x I offer a few criticisms of Dr. 
A. P. Reccord’s recent articles, 
“Humanism: Halting at the Boundary”, 
and ‘Theism: The Venture of Faith’? 

“For religion”, says Dr. Reccord, “the 
most perplexing question is... what shall 
be our attitude toward that ultimate 
reality of which it [the universe] is the 
expression and whose existence is essen- 
tial to religious faith’. 


This equates “God” and “ultimate 
reality”, but they are not necessarily the 
same. Is ultimate reality “essential to 


religious faith’? Religious faith existed 
long before anything which corresponds to 
such a concept as’ “ultimate reality” had 
entered the mind of the worshiper, and it 
is still possible to find such religious faith. 

Unless “ultimate reality” be defined in 
terms of some sort of God, it is not true 
to say that the atheist “denies the exist- 
ence of any ultimate reality’, and that 
the agnostic “affirms that, even if it 
exists, our minds are so constituted that 
we cannot know anything about it’. 

Dr. Reccord says the atheist “can find 
no adequate explanation of how or when 
or for what purpose the universe came 
into being”. In his second article, he says 
“this larger universe could never have 
come into being as the result of blind 
force’, and “it [natural law] tells us noth- 
ing as to what called these forces into 
being, or compelled them to operate as 
they do, or to operate at all”. Dr. Reccord 
cannot give us an adequate explanation 
as to how this universe came into being. 
Can he tell us when it came into being? 
Can he prove there must have been a pur- 
pose, and can he prove that that purpose 
must have been what he conceives it to 
be? Was there no expression of ultimate 
reality before this universe came 
being? What force compelled ultimate 
reality to express itself at a certain point 
of time if ultimate reality had existed 
throughout eternity without expression? 
Or did ultimate reality come into being? 
Or did it suddenly awaken after a long 
sleep? May not the universe be eternal 
and uncreated, and the forces of nature 
inherent in the nature of things? 

He says humanism “is an attempt to 
enjoy the fruits of religious experience 
while repudiating the beliefs upon which 
that experience is based’. If religious 
experience is based upon belief, man is 
worshiping his own judgments, and reli- 
gious experience is simply self-experience ; 
for belief can have no other basis than 
religious experience. It follows that all 
men except humanists are self-deluded. 
Religious experience is not based on belief; 
but belief may shape the interpretation 
of religious experience. 

Humanists do not repudiate belief “in 
the existence of God and of the life im- 
mortal” “as serving no useful purpose in 
religion or life’; they say the evidence 
cannot be harmonized with these beliefs, 
and there is no evidence whatever of im- 
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mortality. Humanists hold “useful pur- 
poses in religion and life” should be drawn 
from the basis of truth, rather than that 
truth should be drawn from man’s con- 
ception of what may be a useful purpose 
in religion and life. All of Dr. Reecord’s 
evidence for the existence of such a God 
as he postulates may be lumped under the 
facts of good. He ignores all evil that 
cannot be explained as human mistake. 
Theism must account for three kinds of 
facts: the good, the evil, and the neutral 
or indifferent. Fundamentalism solved 
this difficulty by a dual control: a good 
principle and an evil principle, each exer- 
cising partial control. A good principle 
alone cannot serve as an explanation of 
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May pleasant dreams thy soul delight 
Within this quiet room tonight, 

And every sorrow of to-day 

In velvet darkness fade away! 

Sad thoughts, that border on despair, 
Will vanish in thy evening prayer, 

With vain regrets that may arise 

To steal sweet slumber from thine eyes. 
Extinguish with thy light all fear ; 
Angels of friendliness are near 

To guard thee, till the radiant dawn 
The night’s dark curtain has withdrawn 
And the resplendent sun again 

Is shining in thy windowpane! 


evil and indifference; an-evil principle 
cannot explain the existence of good. A 
neutral principle is sufficient to explain 
all three. A deity whose moral judgments 
and purposes are incomprehensible to man 
can also accouut tor all three. Dr. Kee- 
cord will not allow his de.ty to be beyoud 
good and evil; so he splits fundamental- 
ism in half and keeps what pleases him. 
The result is this lame excuse for evil, 
“Providence is not a sort of benevolent 
Grandfather, shielding us from the results 
of our own mistakes”. 

“The trend in theology to-day” may be 
“in the direction of human.sm” without 
“the leading theologians” having got that 
far. 

‘itation of five non-humanist scientists 
is not proof that there are not ‘a host 
of scientific thinkers of to-day” who are 
humanist. Tracing the antecedents of hu- 
manism from the ancient Greeks through 
Comte to the present day does not prove 
that humanism is “an old and exploded 
heresy”. 

The humanist, says Dr. Reecord, “lacks 
courage”. Is it cowardice to dare and do 
in the face of an indifferent cosmos? 
“Science refuses to recognize the possi- 
bility of blind force pursuing its purpose- 
less way through the centuries and finally 
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coming to’ full self-consciousness In man.” 
“Blind force . .. cannot produce conscious, 
intelligent — self-direction.”’ These are 
simply statements of what Dr. Reccord 
would like to believe, and they have only 
the value of opinion. 


II 


‘To-day, as never before, men seek after 
God.” An impartial observer might think 
indifference more characteristic of this age. 

Dr. Reccord “tests his conclusions by 
observing their results in terms of human 
life and character”. The same test would 
give equal validity to any other religion. 
Further, it is well known that a true be- 
liever always finds a way to explain ex- 
perience which runs counter to faifh. 
Scientists test by impartial and critical 
observation; Dr. Reccord requires the 
observer to commit himself to “his 
conclusions”. — ‘ 

Saying so does not prove the world to 
be ‘the expression of conscious, intelli- 
gent purpose”, nor do physicists base their 
ealculations upon such a theory; if man 
is “a living soul inhabiting an earthly 


‘body’, why have not biologists been able 


to isolate the soul? Is Dr. Reccord a 
dualist? Most psychologists recognize that 
personality tends to disintegrate in ex- 
treme old age, and that the mind is 
affected by disorders of the brain in such a 
way-as to indicate that mind and brain 
are subject to the same fate. Testing 
these articles of faith by experience is 
different from asserting that experience 
confirms them. If he means again the test 
of character, I repeat that the quality of 
a man’s life is not proof that his religious 
convictions are true to reality. 

If “science is silent and philosophy is 
dumb”, religion becomes unscientific and 
unsound in clinging to an hypothesis for 
which there is insufficient evidence to war- 
rant a scientific theory, and religion is 
not thereby making a courageous venture 
but a gesture of timidity. 

“Present-day religion”, according to Dr. 
Reccord, “does not attempt to define the 
being of God or to prescribe limits to His 
activity”; yet he immediately begins a 
description of God and His activities. 
What does he mean by “definition”? 

Dr. Reccord assumes the role of spokes- 
man for “religionists’, “present-day reli- 
gion”, “religion, science, and philosophy”, 
in order to make them speak his opinions. 
He frequently makes gratuitous statements 
and resorts to empty generalities. He 
assumes that the felicitous statement of a 
hope or belief makes it a_ self-evident 
truth and seldom offers evidence for the 
conclusions he asks us to test by expe- 
rience. 

I write not to attack, but to protest 
against his presentation of an obviously 
inadequate system as though it were an 
inevitable and complete explanation of 
the universe. If he will substitute sig- 
nificant evidence for his baseless generali- 
ties, adopt the scientific method which he 
claims, and test his own theories for con- 
sis‘eucy, he may yet develop an “intellec- 
tually defensible” theism. . 
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A Realistic Approach to Modern Theism 


MINOT SIMONS 


Religion coming of age, says the author, means the outgrowth of traditional conceptions, 
but not of conceptions of God altogether 


fig is nothing new for the human mind 
to have ditticulty with the conception ot 
God. In our day, however, there are new 
difficulties which cannot be escaped. 
Thoughtful persons realize that they can 
no longer take refuge in an obstinate re- 
tention of traditional conceptions without 
some rational justification for such con- 
ceptions. The difficulties are real because 
they are involved in the modern ideas of 
the universe, and such ideas are new. Our 
thoughts of God must be adjusted to them, 
because they themselves cannot be ad- 
justed to our traditional conceptions ot 
God. 


Squarely Before Reality 


An interesting assumption has been 
forcing itself upon our attention. It is to 
the effect that “religion coming of age” 
means the natural outgrowth of any belief 
in God. A modern theist will do battle with 
that assumption from any and all points 
of view. The natural outgrowth of tra- 
ditional conceptions of God is one thing, 
and the outgrowth of any conception of 
God is another. Religion coming of age 
means rather a natural growth from lesser 
into larger conceptions of God, impressive 
and comforting beyond all previous visions 
of the human mind. Such a growth has 
only begun. Many years of intense phi- 
losophic meditation will be required to 
attain a just estimate of the evidence now 
presented to us and which must be ade- 
quately interpreted, not only by the ut- 
most reach of logical penetration but by 
the utmost power of penetrating imagina- 
tion. At the moment, the important thing 
to realize is that the advocates of natural- 
ism are not saying the last word but are 
rather challenging us to show wherein 
they do not convince us. 

The modern theist stands as squarely 
before reality as any truth-seeker, and 
makes his own interpretation of his expe- 
rience. Two lines of interpretation of such 
experience are illuminating—one with 
nature and the other with human nature. 

I have just finished reading “The Uni- 
verse About Us”, by Sir James Jeans. 
As a popular treatment of scientific con- 
clusions, it easily leads us unthinkable 
distances into the stellar spaces, and again 
unthinkable distances into the atomic 
spaces. In the one adventure we seem 
to be of inconceivable insignificance; in 
the other we seem to be of colossal im- 
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portance. One supremely impressive thing 
in both experiences is the evidence of the 
mathematical powers of the human mind 
and the evidence of the mathematical or- 
ganization of the universe. 

Mathematics is one of the supreme tri- 
umphs of the human mind. Here is 
human intelligence in one of its sublimest 
activities, in one of the noblest of the 
sciences and one of the noblest of the arts, 
finding universal confirmation for its prin- 
ciples, which have been worked out on 
one speck of a planet. When I follow at a 
great distance the mathematical mind of 
Jeans, and when there is revealed to me 
such astounding mathematical order in the 
nature of things, from the stars millions of 
light-years away to the atoms in my own 
bodily structure, I am forced to this con- 
clusion: Reality which is thus universally 
intelligible is the manifestation of intelli- 
gence. To put it informally, on the plane 
where we human beings live from day 
to day, the interpretation is this: What- 
ever is intelligible is the manifestation of 
intelligence. There is no reason to doubt 
the same conclusion when made with re- 
gard to the universe 

Mathematics sets the stage for all in- 
tellectual advances toward the truth of 
reality. As Eddington says, “Each branch 
of experimental knowledge tends to have 
associated with it a specialized body of 
mathematical investigations.” What are we 
to conclude from the fact that reality is 
intelligible to the mathematician, and that 
the principles of the mathematician are 
necessary to all experimental science? 
What is suggested by the fact that the 
exact thought of the mathematician is 
corroborated in the very structure of the 
universe? A few years ago, Prof. S. I. 
Bailey of Harvard University concluded 
a radio lecture on astronomy with this 
sentence: ‘Man may be only the latest 
development of the whirling star-mist, 
but the fact that he has intelligence 
enough to trace his evolution stands unex- 
plained except by the presence in nature 
of an Intelligence far superior to his own.” 

Naturalistic philosophers have not yet 
satisfactorily controverted the statement 
that “human intelligence stands unex- 
plained except from the presence in nature 
of an Intelligence far superior to [its] 
own”. A modern theist considers the state- 
ment of first importance. Of course, the 
Universe Intelligence must be far superior 


to our own, but it is still intelligence. To 
be far superior does not make it any less 
intelligence, nor should it be ignored as 
though it were, It seems rather grotesque 
for a human mind, manifesting a capacity 
for mathematical insight and precision, to 
ignore the significance of that manifesta- 
tion of intelligence in which he not only 
discovers his principles, but discovers 
them to be universally authenticated. 
Moreover, to be “far superior” does not 
take Cosmic Intelligence out of touch with 
our intelligence, nor, does it imply that 
it is any less akin to ours nor ours akin 
to it. Always and universally, as far as 
human intelligence penetrates into reality, 
it is met. with intelligibility. The universe 
is a cosmos, a mathematical order and 
harmony. And this is a spiritual fact. 

Moreover, we may further infer that 
the Intelligence, universally expressing 
itself intelligibly, must be there, from the 
farthest suns to the atoms of our brain 
cells, universally there, universally pres- 
ent, administering the intelligible order— 
the Cosmic Intelligence administering the 
cosmos in order and harmony. There 
seems to be no possible way to compre- 
hend the nature of this administration. 
As the way by which the human mind 
directs the muscles of the human body is 
a mystery, how much more of a mystery 
must be the direction of the physical uni- 
verse by the Cosmic Mind! We can but 
draw our inferences and realize that a 
direct relationship of some kind must exist 
in both cases. 


Not Out of Touch 


The cosmic order cannot be conceived 
as keeping itself, unless we think of the 
self as the Administrator, universally im- 
manent, universally administering. As yet 
we have few symbols for this idea. Per- 
haps the one with which we can most 
easily begin is the idea of gravitation. 
The idea is entirely familiar, though its 
comprehension is still beyond us. We have 
all had experience with it. We know it as 
a force universally immanent. We know 
that no physical object has been success- 
fully screened from it. Moreover, we know 
that it is itself mathematically intelligible 
throughout the universe, including our 
own bodily structure. And so the im- 
manence of gravitation becomes a symbol 
for the immanence of the Cosmic Intelli- 
gence. Gravitation acts universally, ac- 
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cording to law. All energy throughout the 
universe acts according to law. Law is the 
name we give to the way the Adminis- 
trator acts. The Cosmic Intelligence is 
administering the energy of every mole- 
cule and of every atom of the human 
brain, and every constituent of the atoms 


‘of the brain, electrons and protons—ad- 


ministering them with orderliness and 
with purposefulness, so that we ourselves 
can have capacity for intelligence. And 
so the sense of the Intimate Presence, 
immanent as gravitation is immanent, 
seems more definitely and unescapably 
real. 

We now come to the second line of in- 
terpretation. The Cosmic Intelligence is 
expressing itself not only in nature, but 
in human nature. Man is not one thing 
and reality another. Man is himself as 


much an expression of reality as are the. 


earth and the moon, the atoms and the 
molecules. A quotation from Prof. G. B. 
Foster puts the idea in this way: “Since 
man is an internal part of the cosmos, 
his ideal-achieving capacity is in some 
degree, if not actually so, an activity, an 
expression of existence as a whole.” To 
a modern theist the evidential value of 
the moral and spiritual nature of man, of 
his ideal-achieving capacity, is supreme. 
In much of the present-day philosophy, I 
find a complete lack of adequate appraise- 
ment of the significance of human nature. 


The Christian Register 


This surprises me, because I should think 
it would be just the other way. 

Such a just appraisement requires the 
most profound reflection upon the sub- 
limity of the intellectual and moral ca- 
pacities of our inner life. The utmost 
stretch of the imagination is necessary 
even to begin to appreciate them and their 
revealing significance. It seems a ghastly 
perversion of an intelligent judgment to 
toss them off and to toss them aside as a 
mere event in nature. The mechanistic 
philosophers, however, have been guilty of 
just such a perversion. The mechanist 
apparently has seen nothing in humanity 
but physico-chemical processes. It must 
be because he has not reflected upon all 
the facts. That must be why the treat- 
ment of personality by behaviorists, from 
J. B. Watson backwards and forwards, 
seems pitiful in the extreme. 


“Something .More” 


The modern theist is interested in some- 
thing more than the physico-chemical 
processes. There is evidence of something 
more, the inner being of man, which is 
not to be interpreted as a mere biological 
mutation. The “something more’ appears 
on a different plane of reality from all 
physical processes, a plane of worth, of 
quality, of value, a something more which 
is supremely revealing. 
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Here in the inner life are capacities of 
transcendent worth, capacities not only of 
intellectual, but of spiritual discernment, 
insight, understanding; capacities of 
moral will and purpose, of idealism, of 
courage, loyalty, and heroism; of faith 
and hope, of self-sacrifice for another and 
of self-sacrifice for an ideal. Here they 
are in humanity, capacities sublime be- 
yond ail other manifestations of reality. 
Here they are, not only in the noble char- 
acters of history but in persons we know, 
marvelous persons, moving us to reverence, 
and even to tears of admiration and sym- 
pathy. Here they are, indeed, in our own 
awe-inspiring thoughts, feelings, and as- 
pirations. Here they are, supremely reveal- 
ing facts in reality and of reality. And 
again, we may justly infer that “their 
presence in human nature is unexplained 
except for the presence in nature” of a 
Spirituality “far superior to our own”. Of 
course, it must be far superior, but still 
spirituality. To be far superior does not 
make it any less spirituality, nor remote 
from our own, nor less akin to ours nor 
ours to it. Moreover, to whatever heights 
the human spirit can attain, it feels that 
the Cosmic Spirit is there, too, immanent, 
confirming the inner urge of the human 
spirit toward Perfection. 


(To be concluded) 


Hell and the New Salvation 


I Mf 


HE old passion for salvation is dead. 

Why? Because it is now discovered 
that the salvation there was such a passion 
for is not true. Its driving power was 
the awful fear of an everlasting hell. 
Religion was falsely believed to be an 
earnest desire to flee from the wrath to 
come—the never-ending wrath of God. 
What a terrible notion about the Al- 
mighty, who was not almighty! Was he 
not defeated by a supposed Satan more 
powerful than He? And was not the doc- 
trine of the Divine Love disproved by that 
of his eternal hatred of the vast majority 
of his children, consigned to eternal 
torments? 

The driving power of fear! 
that there was such fear! The pictures 
of God’s wrath were terrible. The de- 
scriptions of the tortures of hell were 
such as to frighten and fill with horror. 
It is all absurd, preposterous, a libel upon 
the nature and the power of God. But 
people were persuaded to believe it by 
all the compulsive arts that could be em- 
ployed to convince them, and especially 
was it drilled into them while they were 
young. This is the sort of thing they 
were taught, and it is still taught by the 
rigidly orthodox: 

“Little child, if you go to hell, there will 
be a devil at your side to strike you. He 
will go on striking you every minute for 
ever and ever without stopping. . . . How, 
then, will your body be after the devil has 


No wonder 
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been striking it every moment for a hun- 
dred million of years without stopping? 
Perhaps at this moment, seven o’clock in 
the evening, a child is just going into hell. 
To-morrow evening, at seven o’clock, go 
and knock at the gates of bell and ask 
what the child is doing. The devils will 
go and look. They will come back again 
and say, The child is burning. Go in a 
week and ask what the child is doing. 
You will get the same answer—t is burn- 
ing. Go in a year and ask. The same 
answer comes—It is burning. Go in a 
million of years and ask the same ques- 
tion. The answer is just the same— 
It is burning. So, if you go forever and 
ever, you will always get the same 
answer—ZIt is burning in the fire.’ That 
is from a book entitled “The Sight of 
Hell”, by Rev. J. Furniss, a Roman 
Catholic, published for the instruction of 
the young. It contains not only word 
pictures, but real picture diagrams of the 
red-hot chambers of hell, with children 
on red-hot floors, and devils stinging them 
on every side—and this for children to 
read, for children to be taught. That is 
what they were taught to be in dread of, 
and what they are still taught to believe 
and fear. That is what they were told, 
and continue to be told, that they have to 
be saved from. 

I said that this idea of salvation is dead. 
It is so in the minds of the majority of 
people in Christendom; but there are 
orthodox communions in which it is 
as much alive as ever. Witlin living 


memory, great and famous preachers, such 
as the Anglican, Dr. Pusey, and the Cal- 
vinist Baptist, C. H. Spurgeon, have 
taught it. ‘Hear those yells of blasphem- 
ing, concentrated hate, as they echo along 
the lurid vault of hel’, said Dr. Pusey. 
“Everyone hating everyone. Yet a 
fixedness in that state in which the hard- 
ened malignant sinner dies, involves, with- 
out any further retribution of God, this 
endless misery.” And Mr. Spurgeon, in a 
sermon on the “Resurrection of the Dead”, 
declared: ‘“‘When thou diest, thy soul will 
be tormented alone—that will be a hell 
for it; but at the Day of Judgment thy 
body will join thy soul, and then thou 
wilt have twin hells, thy soul sweating 
drops of blood and thy body suffused 
with agony. In fire, exactly like that we 
have on earth, thy body will lie, asbestos- 
like, forever unconsumed, all thy veins 
roads for the feet of pain to travel on, 
every nerve a string, on which the Devil 
shall forever play his diabolical tune of 
hell’s unutterable lament.” Could any- 
thing be more absurd or incongruous than 
“the soul sweating drops of blood”? or 
more barbarous and cruel than this char- 
acter ascribed to God? It shows very 
clearly how man has made God in his 
own image. 

This doctrine of fear—fear of hell— 
still lives in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the Calvinistic churches, in the nar- 
rowest of the evangelical sects. Where 
it is most thoroughly and most earnestly 
taught, there are the largest church at- 
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tendances. The whip of fear exercises its 
compelling force. To be saved from the 
horrors and torments of that awful hell, 
beyond the grave, is the great anxiety 
and eager endeavor of those who are still 
so credulous as to accept this terrible 
teaching. ‘Shall I be among the saved?” 
is the worrying query that-torments them. 
“IT must make my election sure”, is the 
motive that urges them to be present 
regularly to hear the message which 
answers their question: ‘‘What must I 
do to be saved?’ The uncertainty, the 
anxious fear, the perpetual worry, the 
wretchedness and gloom into which life 
has been plunged for thousands, the reli- 
gious mania and madness which these 
terrors of hell have caused to many—are 
awful to contemplate. In justice to hu- 
manity and to God, every reasonable and 
free-minded human being should indig- 
nantly resent this pagan superstition and 
vow within himself, I will use every en- 
deavor that is possible to me to kill this 
thing, to destroy this false doctrine of 
hell, to make an end to this monstrous 
idea of salvation. 


II 


To multitudes of people outside all 
churches, science has already killed this 
heathen notion of salvation—‘‘heathen” be- 
cause it came into the Christian churches 
from heathen or pagan sources. To men 
and women who form their own conciu- 
sions, who think for themselves, who 
reason out their own convictions and 
refuse to take their religious opinions at 
second-hand—to all such, this old salva- 
tion is really dead and buried. People 
who are accustomed to the exercise of 
freedom of thought in business, in politics, 
in the study of life’s difficulties and its 
social problems, claim increasingly to exer- 
cise the same free thought in matters of 
religious belief. To them the old salva- 
tion is dead. Reason is the acid test 
which dissolves it into nothingness. The 
habit of rationalizing on all questions of 
ancient creeds has that inevitable result, 
and humanity has every cause to be thank- 
ful for the deliverance and emancipation 
from those fears and terrors which have 
saddened and darkened the souls of mil- 
_ lions of professing Christians. What a 

load to be lifted from the mind! What 
an unspeakable relief to all who, in this 
Pilgrim’s Progress through life, have this 
terrible burden cut loose and cast away. 

But such emancipation has estranged 
thousands from the churches. They asso- 
ciate church religion so much with the 
hell doctrine that they have no faith in 
the churches. Though there are many 
where “‘hell-fire” is no longer preached, it 
is known that it is the doctrine to which 
they are pledged, that it is their official 
creed, and so far as they deny or ignore 
the hell-fire doctrine and yet make no 
move to alter that creed or to abolish it 
from their church basis, the public see 
_ the inconsistency and question the honesty 
of such facing-both-ways. This is one 


os of the causes of the decline in church 
_ attendance. 


But, it may be said, and said truly, 
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that where there are free churches, really 
free from the control of any fixed creeds 
and dogmatic bonds—for, after all, they 
are the only truly free churches—they are 
not well attended. The churches existing 
on a free and rational basis usually have 
small congregations. There is no whip of 
fear to exercise compelling power over 
their people. The passion for the saving 
of souls from a burning hell is not there, 
either in preacher or people. The appeal 
is to character and conduct, to avoid 
wrongdoing, to be good and kind, to seek 
after truth and righteousness, to love God 
with heart and mind and soul and strength 
and every neighbor as oneself. This is 
all very necessary, and if addressed to the 
heart as well as to the reason—urging 
faith in the fatherly goodness of God, in 
the inspiring example of Jesus, in the 
divinity of the human soul, in the im- 
measurable capacity of human nature tor 
goodness, nobleness, heroism, and godlike 
character—it wins thoughttul and earnest 
people and is an inspiration and a con- 
solation to them. But it is not enough. 
There is something lacking. There is an 
absence of compelling passion which is 
needed to take the place of the old passion 
so zealous “to snatch brands from the 
burning”. 

It is all to the good, appealing to men 
and women and young people to be vir- 
tuous, to be honest, true to conscience, to 
love God and their neighbor as themselves ; 
but most people are so placed that they 
cannot be and do all this. In business 
they are faced with competing rivals who 
are struggling to crush them out of the 
market. Many who do the hardest work 
and get the poorest pay have no choice 
but to live in the slums, crowded in small 
rooms where decent conditions are impos- 
sible, where children can get no good 
moral training. The struggle for existence 
between the strong and the weak, between 
the quick and the slow, the clever and the 
dull, is so strenuous that the weakest go 
under, and life is made a real hell here 
and now to thousands. Tempters and 
temptations abound everywhere. The hu- 
man devils who delude, rob, swindle, en- 
trap the unwary, fatten on white slavery, 
and whip and sting their victims in every 
kind of cruelty—these hells and these 
devils are what people need to be saved 
from. Is there not a erying need for 
passion concerning them? Is religion a 
gospel of salvation from the hell of war? 
Is it good news for people who are starv- 
ing for lack of food they cannot get? Is 
it protection of the weak against the 
strong? Does it not mean the destruction 
of every kind of hell, the ending of every- 
thing that is devilish and foul? Yes, 
rightly understood, religion is rescue, de- 
liverance, emancipation, salvation from 
everything that imperils the real welfare 
of any human being on the face of this 
earth. It is righteousness toward all man- 
kind, and therefore righteousness toward 
God. 

The thing that is lacking, then, is social 
passion. Let the old salvation perish, as 
all false ideas must, but let the gospel of 
the new salvation be declared from every 
pulpit. Charles Dickens, generations back, 
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showed how thieves are made. John 
Ruskin declared how society is busy all 
the time in the manufacture of rogues, 
W. T. Stead, many years ago, in “The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon”, de- 
nounced the immoral traflic in young girls. 
These things are going on still. Men and 
women are being ruined every day by 
gainbling. Little children are dying daily 
through neglect. The woe and wretched- 
ness pictured by Dante in his “Inferno”, 
or by Milton in “Paradise Lost”, are noth- 
ing compared with what is really being 
suffered by multitudes in this our present 
world. The ‘inhumanity of man to man” 
is still making countless thousands 
mourn. No words can adequately de- 
scribe the terrible wrongs under which 
multitudes suffer, the horrible crimes 
which are being committed, the awful 
agonies endured by those who are our 
brothers and sisters in God. There are 
no devils anywhere worse than human 
devils; there is no hell anywhere worse 
than the hells in this our present human 
world. The new salvation to be preached 
to all men everywhere is protection and 
security from these. 
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Is not this the real business of the 
Church? Is it not ‘our Father’s business” ? 
Is there not salvation in the practice of 
the Golden Rule by all men toward all 
men? Is it not true that ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” means that you 
shall be the savior of your own child, your 
own brother or sister, and of other people’s 
children and brethren as much as your 
own? What will you not do to protect, 
defend, and save those whom you love? 
You will do anything to save your child 
from drowning or from burning to death 
in a fire. Yet there are thousands of 
other people’s children dying every day 
from neglect and cruelty. Does your love 
extend to such as these? Can you not be 
a Good Samaritan to the neglected, the 
defenceless, the weak, and the helpless? 

Under a mistaken notion of religion, 
orthodox Christians have done the most 
heroic things to save human souls from 
the supposed terrible fate of everlasting 
torments beyond the grave. Supposing 
that none could possibly be saved who 
had not embraced their form of the Chris- 
tian faith, they went into all countries 
to convert the heathen. Their mission- 
aries, men and women, ventured into un- 
explored lands, facing wild beasts, the 
dangers of the jungle, the possible enmity 
of the native savages; leaving home, kin- 
dred, friends, their own land, to seek and 
to save the lost. Think of the love for 
human souls which all that means! Is 
not the same love possible for the saying 
of bodies and souls, in this world, from 
poverty, from degradation, from crime, 
from unutterable suffering, from the mad 
slaughter of war, class war, economic war, 
international war? 


Individually, each of us can do much 
by example for the saving of others, Col- 
lectively, we can do much more.  In- 


dividual effort, isolated and apart from 
others, is of tremendous importance, but 
the organized combination of individuals 
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joined in fellowship for the promotion of 
spiritual energy and saving power, for the 
cultivation of the reforming and rescuing 
spirit, is of even greater importance. The 
development of strong social sympathies, 
the cultivation of social passion, the call- 
ing forth of the spirit of love for all man- 
kind—these are needed more than ever. 
The Church is the great instrument for 
their promotion, for the inspiration of the 


‘desire to seek and to save those who are 


lost in ignorance, in selfishness and sin, 
in degradation and oppression, in neglect 
and cruelty. 

The great call is for social salvation. 
By social means, communities are saved 
from many diseases by good sanitation, 
so that each is saved from them by saving 
all. By social efforts, the community may 
be protected from the moral and mental 
diseases which produce the thief, the 
burglar, the prostitute, the gambler, the 
swindler, the selfish monopolist, the op- 
pressor and tyrant, the poverty-stricken 
in body and soul, the maniac, and the 
desperado. The Church must not ignore 
the social evifs and the social crimes 
around us. They need to be described 
and exposed. Appeals to the compassion 
of Christian worshipers for the victims of 
social wrong need to be made in feeling 
and passionate terms. The emotions 
require to be stirred on behalf of those 
who are crying out for help and rescue. 

This is not pessimism. The pessimist 
is incapable of being a savior. The say- 
ing power is born of a great faith. Hero- 
ism and courage are inspired by sublime 
hopes and a belief in wonderful possi- 
bilities. Jesus was the greatest of all the 
optimists. There was no pessimism or 
hopelessness in Whitefield and Wesley, in 
Livingstone and Florence Nightingale, in 
Lloyd Garrison and Abraham Lincoln. 
But their eyes were wide open to the 
wrongs and the evils and to the awful 
dangers that beset men. They described 
them in all their ugliness, in their lurid 
colors, and thus they aroused the emo- 
tions and sympathies of humanity and 
appealed to the noblest passions of justice 
and of love. 

Such appeals, made by a church, will 
strengthen its saving power. Its true mis- 
sion is not to be self-centered, not to make 
its members merely self-regardful, but to 
inspire a passion for the welfare of others, 
for the saving of those in peril, for the 
rescue of the perishing. 

In the confused antagonisms of life. we 
know not what a day may bring forth. 
Many who seemed safe yesterday are 
ruined and lost now. Banks break; great 
industrial concerns become bankrupt and 
have to close down; home trade is ruined 
by foreign competition ; speculators in food 
supplies corner the market and deprive 
thousands of the means of subsistence. 
These and many other causes throw 
workers out of employment, make those 
who were rich yesterday practically penni- 
less to-day. These conditions promote all 
kinds of crime and robbery. No one can 
say who will be the victims next. This 
is the world of human affairs our children 
have to face, which, in spite of all the 
great achievements of wisdom and science, 
is yet a world containing all this strife 
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and war and confusion and uncertainty. 
Is there nothing for us to fear? Is there 
not the fear of insecurity, the dread of 
poverty, the fear of moral dangers which 
beset us all, which may be the ruin of 
many who are near and dear to us? We 
need to have a wholesome fear of the hells 
of misery created by the sins of the people, 
including our own; and if we have any 
love for others, we must individually and 
collectively, and through the fellowship of 
the Church, do all we can to plant firmly 
the foundations of safety and security for 
all. In this the Church has its great in- 
spiring mission. Its message of salvation 
is not escape from the torments of any 
world to come, but from the agonies pro- 
duced by the evils of the world in which 
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we are now. It is not wise to worry 
about any world beyond this. We are 
sure that there are other worlds in store 
for us, but our present responsibilities 
are here and now. We are sent here to 
make this world into God’s heaven. We 
serve Him best by seeking first His king- 
dom and His righteousness, here and now, 
toward all mankind. We are not to take 
anxious thought or to worry about to- 
morrow. One world at a time! Sufficient 
for the time is the evil thereof. Every 
human being, every son of man, is sent 
into this world to seek and to save the 
lost. 

Heaven's gate is shut to him who comes alone: 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy own. 

YARDLEY, BIRMINGHAM, HNGLAND. 


Virginia Frederick Is Enthusiastic in Letter 
Describing Her Y. P. R. U. Visit on Pacific Coast 


URING the last three months, I have 

bad the great privilege of being the 
first Y. P .R. U. field secretary sent trom 
headquarters to visit our churches on the 
Pacific Coast. Of course, Carl Wetherell 
and Berkeley Blake have both done part- 
time work for our organization out there, 
but because of their official connection 
with the American Unitarian Association, 
the Laymen’s League, and the Alliance, 
they were never looked upon by the 
Y. P. R. Uvers as their particular prop- 
erty. J was; and because it was the first 
time such a thing had happened, I was 
received royally by the young people all 
along the route. The letter signed and 
sent out by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the Alliance, to all the Pacific 
Coast branches where there are no young 
people’s groups, effected a cordial wel- 
come and many invitations to talk at 
Alliance meetings, too. The enthusiastic 
interest in officials from Boston head- 
quarters resulting from the fine impres- 
sion left by Dr. Louis C. Cornish after 
his visit on the Coast last autumn brought 
me many opportunities to speak at church 


services and parish meetings. All in all,’ 


the setting for a successful trip from the 
point of view of contacts could not have 
been more auspicious. Instead of working 
for openings to put our message across, I 
was overwhelmed with invitations and got 
a whole lot more publicity than I really 
deserved. 

Since the January Y. P. R. U. board 
meeting, I have visited thirty-one churches, 
spoken at eleven parish meetings, six Alli- 
ance meetings, twenty-seven Y. P. R. U. 
meetings, nine church services, five Sun- 
day-schools, and at the Pacific School for 
the Ministry. 

As a whole, I found the Y. P. R. U. 
societies on the Pacific Coast doing re- 
markably well from the point of view of 
both spirit and activity, considering the 
tremendous distances and the unstable 
population. It was a pleasant surprise 
to discover several churches which we 
thought had no young people at all, 
with groups large enough for successful 
Y. P. R. U. programs. 

Due to the great interest and efficient 


work of Mrs. BE. Burdette Backus of Los 
Angeles, the Y. P. R. U.. groups in 
Southern California are better organized 
than most of the other societies on the 
Coast and have a fine group consciousness 
which has been developed mainly through 
the Southern California Camp. This an- 
nual summer conference meets at Big 
Pines Camp near Los Angeles. There dele- 
gates from our Southern California young 
peoples societies take part in a series of 
programs similar to those at our annual 
Y. P. R. U. district conferences at Hanska, 
Minn., Humboldt, Iowa, Clifty Falls, Ind., 
and Clear Lake, Mich. 

Rey. Jacob Trapp and Gus Postler of 
Berkeley (both students at the Pacific 
School for the Ministry) have become 
much interested in Y. P. R. U. work this 
year, and with the co-operation of the 
Channing Club at Berkeley (which is ° 
donating the use of its camp at Inverness) 
have planned the first district conference 
for Y. P. R. U. members in Northern Cali- 
fornia for the week of June 7-14. This 
conference, I hope, will result in the for- 
mation of a Northern California federa- 
tion. 

Our northern groups in Eugene, Salem, 
Portland, Seattle, Blaine, and Vancouver 
are having the hardest time trying to get 
interest in each other and in the programs 
of the national organization. These groups 
are so scattered that it would be an im- 
possibility for them to meet together more 
than once a year, and, because of the 
great distances which would have to be 
traveled, even a week-end does not afford 
sufficient time for a good district meeting. 
The Vancouver young people are plan- 
ning an experimental conference between 
Seattle, Blaine, and Vancouver the week- 
end of May 30, and we hope that these 
three societies will get enough out of the 
program so that some attempt at a sum- 
mer conference for that district may result. 

No sweeping statement could describe 
accurately the condition of Y. P. R. U. 
work on the Coast. As is the case in other 
sections of the country, we have some 
remarkably fine groups, some very poor 
groups, and some in the middle class. 
These Far-Western societies, however, do 
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deserve a\lot of extra credit, I think, for 
the surprising amount of good work they 
are doing. They have been left to their 
own resources* for a long, long time be- 
cause of the lack of sufficient means with 
which to keep up official Y. P. R. U. con- 
tacts. One who has not visited the Western 
churches cannot quite comprehend the diffi- 
eulties that the church officials have in 
keeping up real interest in national and 
even sectional denominational policies and 
programs. With headquarters so far away 
and officials mere names rather than per- 
sonalities, it is a wonder to me that there 
is any group consciousness left. The fact 
that there is, points to unlimited possi- 
bilities in national and district work when 
those dreams of ours come true and the 
Maintenance Fund goes over the top, so 
that the Y. P. R. U. for the first time in 
its history can afford to send more workers 
to the West, bring on more distant dele- 
gates to the Hast for the national Shoals 
Conference, and thereby stimulate more 
interest in and more co-operation on pro- 
grams for and by young people on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The societies on the Coast are absolutely 
thrilled over the attention that we were 
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“Instructive and Stimulating” 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am greatly pleased with the conduct 
of THe Reerstrr. I find each issue of the 
paper instructive and stimulating. The 
breadth ef mind and tolerant attitude 
with which current issues are met de- 
serve the highest commendation. 

That THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER is not 
afraid of the word “humanism” and its 
implications gives great satisfaction to a 
very large part of your readers, I am sure. 

A. EX. MACOMBER. 

ToLEpo, OHIO, 


An Earnest Request 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Last evening, at a union service in my 
church, we were honored by having Rev. 
Dwight Bradley, the well-known writer 
and preacher, who, a Congregationalist, 
represents the new day in theology. After 
the service he said to me that, recently 
in Newton Centre, he heard you preach 
the strongest sermon for theism he had 
ever listened to. Deeply interested in our 
cause, which I am sure we all love, I am 
venturing to ask you to give that sermon 
at an early date to us readers of THE 
REGISTER. 

Is there any greater need of the world 
to-day than a workable theological re- 
ligion? And may there not be this glorious 
possibility—that we, as Unitarians, having 
fewer inhibitions than others from with- 
standing the spirit of the living God 
surging through us, will live and teach 
that religion? Our humanistic message 
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able to give them this year, and because 
they now know at least one of the people 
from whom they have been receiving pro- 
gram notices, they have a new interest in 
co-operating with headquarters and our 
national committees. Through discussions, 
conferences, and meetings with local 
Y. P. R. U. officers, ministers, and Alli- 
ance directors, I feel that, even in my 
brief visits, I was able to get a lot of in- 
formation and some very fine suggestions 
which will help our organization in plan- 
ning future programs. 

We have at least started the ball roll- 
ing, and are planning to do even more by 
bringing on some California people to the 
Shoals next summer. If, next year, we 
can cap the climax by sending another 
worker to the Coast, who can stay longer 
and create more Y. P. R. U. spirit, we 
Easterners shall have to look to our 
laurels. 

I traveled so fast, saw so many new 
things and met so many new people—all 
in such a very short time—that the whole 
experience still seems like a dream, but 
quite the nicest dream I have ever had! 

VirGiIniA L. FREDERICK. 
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may be turned to constructive and per- 
manent value if it makes the new theism 
a greater blessing to humanity. Inevitably 
the old theism, which often made no prac- 
tical difference in the treatment by a 
theist of his neighbors, brought on a criti- 
eal and at times destructive humanism. 
But may not the theism of the future be 
attained by a humanistic approach? In- 
stead of the philosopher’s universe, which 
wise philosophers like to discuss inter- 
minably although they may be almost 
totally ignorant of its ultimate founda- 
tions, cannot we accept. the test which 
Jesus suggests in the dramatization of the 
Judgment? The human test of how we 
live and treat on this earth our needy 
brethren. Are not the steps leading up 
to God made from human aspirations, 
human acts, and human longings? For 
God is not a despotic monarch who forces 
himself upon his unwilling subjects, but 
the road and the end of the road and the 
companion that leads to the city of eternal 
life and permanent values. 

Just at this time in our religious fel- 
lowship we look especially for a heavenly 
vision to which we can dedicate ourselves 
and indicate to others. 

From your position, and your ability, 
you are most influential, and now can 
bring a constructive note of harmony to 
us all. Perhaps some may say that the 
Editor of THE Reeister should simply 
register the ideas of different parties and 
dissonant philosophies in our fellowship. 
Yet should not the editorials give a per- 
sonal, clear conviction of the truth as you 
yourself experience, hope, and aspire? 

You have never claimed to be a human- 
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ist, nor taken that name, and have chal- 
lenged the idea of a worship of humanity. 
You have been appreciative of the ethical 
note of humanism, and the high endeavor 
of our humanistic religious leaders. But 
you have invited leading theists to bring 
an adequate message of theism. Why not 
yourself ? 

I confess that if I had to choose be- 
tween the old monarchistic ideas of theism 
which have not deterred men from the 
most inhuman cruelty, and the high ideal- 
ism of living preached by Unitarian hu- 
manists, who, I am told on good authority, 
have grown in our fellowship during re- 
cent years from fifty to one hundred min- 
isters, I should undoubtedly throw in my 
lot ‘with idealistic humanism. But I think 
there is something better, more practical, 
and finer than either of these. It is neo- 
theism. Will you not give your definite 
message in the editorial columns of THE 
REGISTER as you have given it in the pul- 
pit? I want to read and ponder—and I 
know there are many others—the finest 
exposition of theism obtainable, according 
to the word of Dwight Bradley. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


ROSLINDALD, MASS. 


[In an editorial in this issue, we en- 
deavor to comply in part with Dr. Sum- 
merbell’s earnest request—The HEDprror. | 


Unitarianism—One Definition 


To the Editor of THb CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A Unitarian is he who believes in one 
God. That belief is the heritage of Uni- 
tarians and distinguishes them from other 
Christians. The interpretation of that be- 
lief varies with the individual, from belief 
in the Father who thinks and’ cares, to 
belief in a power, expressed in many quali- 
tative terms, Love, Reverence, Consecra- 
tion, Duty. Always it is a Power outside 
of and above the individual—Perfection, 
God. Membership in the Unitarian 
Church rests not with the church, which 
welcomes all shades of belief in God, but 
with the individual. Membership insures 
perfect spiritual freedom, but failure to 
believe in God automatically severs one’s 
connection with the Unitarian Church. 
There is no argument. The conscientious 
atheist will not embarrass the denomina- 
tion by argument. When he is convinced 
that “Freedom and the purpose to serve 
the best interests of human life are more 
fundamental than the belief in God’, he 
will unite with those who agree with him, 
leaving to Unitarians their belief that, 
without God, “Freedom, reason, and the 
purpose to serve the best interests of 
human life’, will, in the long run, atrophy. 
Belief in God is Unitarianism, and the 
source of its life, and its influence, and 
its divine and consecrated mission is to 
hold fast to that belief. 


FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Statement of Faith 


N ANOTHER PAGE, there is a letter from Dr. 

Carlyle Summerbell, who feels the urgency of 
the present theological unrest and calls upon the 
Editor to state his religious beliefs. This seems 
a reasonable request; and if we may help in a 
small degree to clarify our thought and unify our 
common purpose, we shall be gratified. 

It should be said that the Editor, in giving his 
opinions on any subject, is not necessarily express- 
ing the views of the Fellowship as a whole. It is 
well understood that everyone in the Unitarian 
communion speaks for himself, binding no one else 
to his views. This is quite as true of an editor or 
a minister as it is of a layman. When matters of 
friendly controversy arise in the Fellowship, it is 
the policy of THE REGISTER not to become actively 
partisan (which in principle the paper has a right 
to do), but rather to make the journal a dignified 
and hospitable medium of exchange for all who 
have something to say. 

In the doctrinal discussion now present with us, 
the chief function of THE REGISTER has been to re- 
port the developments and interpret the meaning 
of the changes in theological thought. All intelli- 
gent persons are aware of the significance of these 
departures from traditional Christianity. They are 
likely to be historic. Whether or not the new 
theories are wise and good remains for the future 
to determine. The important consideration is that 
these things are here, and if they are to be under- 
stood and appraised, it is we who must assume 
the obligation. 

Meanwhile pastors and laymen are in great per- 
plexity. A minister responsible for the well-being 
of a congregation to-day is agonizing over these 
relentless questionings which he hears on every 
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hand. The laity feels the sweep of the tide of 
thought, because it is everywhere in the press and 
public meeting. He wants to know what he shall 
believe. Dr. Summerbell refers to a sermon de- 
livered by the writer which was deseribed as a 
strong theistic utterance by a competent ministerial 
hearer. The subject of that discourse was “Creative 
Christianity”. The theme was the unceasing change 
in religious ideas throughout Christian history. 
The preacher said that the best evidence that one 
was Christian was his departure from ancient doc- 
trines in making new adjustments to life. Chris- 
tianity is not a system of fixed dogmas, but an 
historic organism of living principles. Many of the 
applied teachings of Jesus show the limitations 
of his own age and are no longer believed; but 
such fundamentals as freedom in the truth, love 
for mankind, including one’s enemies, overcoming 
evil with good, the promotion of the life more 
abundant, are eternal. These things have been 
proved by the experience and travail of the race 
through the ages. Whatever else may have entered 
into the Christian tradition, these verities are the 
salt and savor of its perpetuity. They are faithful 
to Life. 

And what is Life? It is a Principle, and it is 
Eternal. That is why the Editor has no hesitancy 
in calling it God, as he did in the sermon. This 
Ultimate by which we live is a unifying power. 
By means of it we are made into harmonious and 
ordered personalities in a cosmic unity. This unity 
is an objective reality. The writer has no question 
or doubt of it. But he is profoundly convinced that 
it is most important for us as religious beings to 
realize that this Power should be recognized as 
being not only outside us but within us. 

Here, it seems, is the point of real revolution in 
religious thought. In the great change, the name of 
God, and many of the former God attributes, have 
undergone a diminishing emphasis. Some persons 
who do not follow closely the trend of thinking 
are in a state of confusion and alarm. They need 
not be at all. Not a single datum of religious value, 
not a spiritual truth, has been or can be destroyed. 
If there is a movement from so-called theism to 
what is known as humanism, please let us remem- 
ber that these are but words, symbols, names; the 
inner reality is exactly as it was, and it will be ever 
the same. 

It is a characteristic of the faith and doctrine 
of the Editor in his life and work to be rooted 
and grounded in the fact of religion rather than in 
any theories about religion. The fact is the great 
thing—prior and superior to any concept of the 
fact. New ideas do not disturb him in the least. 
They invite him, because generally they are a 
healthy sign that religion is alive. The ages of the 
Church which have been rife with earnest contro- 
versy over the meaning of the fact of religion have 
been the golden days of Christendom and of spirit- 
ual power. When all is quiet and slothful—a state 
some people desire—we err to call it peace, for it 
is death, indeed. The only religion that is religion 
is the moving religion of Eternal Life. 

Affirmation of this glorious principle, this Ever- 
lasting Yea of Life, is the dominating and unre- 
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mitting faith of the writer. He recognizes that men 
are of many minds, but if through each variety of 
religious experience and expression there issues the 
sense of the wonder, the beauty, the sacredness of 
Life, he is not afraid of the language of another, 
but understands that each in his own tongue must 


speak of Life as it is within him and in the world 


outside. 

If in this brief statement there is little of 
negation, the writer rejoices that he is not inter- 
ested in denials, or even in doubts, though these 
things must be. He means to be entirely dedicated 
to the positive truths which make creative values. 
That is his religion, and that, he believes, is Chris- 
tianity. Some of his dearest friends believe that 
we Unitarians are not in any sense Christians. 
The Editor holds with all his conviction that we 
are Christians. For us Christianity is not a peculiar 
tradition that is transmitted from the past, but a 
continuing stream of spiritual life which in each 
age has its own characteristics created by the 
people of their time. The originality of this reli- 
gion is constant. The tradition, that is, should 
always be a creative force which sees familiar 
things in new relationships and places them there. 
All things become new in the real Christian. 
Christianity is not a unique religion. It is, on the 
contrary, the one catholic religion. Every idea in 
this religion should be acceptable and applicable 
to every human being in the wide world. 

Is it not a fact that the present radical change 
in emphasis is due to the demand among religious 
and world leaders that religion must serve hu- 
manity? Is it not true that formerly we did all to 
the glory of our denominational God or gods, and 
left men outside too much to suffer our negligent 
inhumanity? Religion to-day is determined to end 
that wrong. In order to do so, the churches must 
greatly change their doctrines, their forms of 
worship, their institutional life. Life and the God 
of Life require it. 

This is purely a personal affirmation of faith. It 
in no sense commits either this journal or the Fel- 
lowship. The Editor does not speak “with au- 
thority”. He has called upon others to state their 
beliefs, and it is right that he should state his own. 
His desire is not that others shall believe as he be- 
lieves, but that they shall think, and come to their 
own ultimate conceptions of faith. 


The Human Element 


OT ALL that we call change means progress. A 
word for the older dispensation in the practice 

of medicine, for example, is weighty with wisdom. 
Dr. William H. Welch, has recently been celebrated 
on his eightieth birthday as the greatest of all our 


‘physicians. “There is one thought that makes me 


look back with gratitude and love to the old family 
doctor”, said Dr. Welch to an interviewer for The 


Times, New York. “He treated people; the doctor 


of to-day treats disease. The old family doctor 
knew his patient, and, in many cases, the patient’s 
family and his physical peculiarities. If medicine 
were an exact science, I would say, ‘Yes, the family 
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doctor has outlived his generation.’ But it is not.” 

It may be that Dr. Welch has underestimated the 
humanness of the present-day physician; but as 
our cotemporary, America, remarks, the profession 
of medicine, or any other profession, which omits 
the human element ceases to be a profession and 
becomes a commercial enterprise. Humanistic 
studies are entering all the professional training 
schools, even engineering, and personality is getting 
a rating above the book knowledge of an impersonal 
and technical character. The old distinction be- 
tween the humanities and the sciences is passing, 
for every man in his calling must be in contact with 
his fellows. To know them and their needs is at 
least as important as to know one’s business. In- 
deed, knowing one’s business is knowing human 
nature. We want a friend in every one whom we 
serve and who serves us. There is a healing bond 
between sympathetic persons which pulls us 
through difficult places, whether they be of body or 
spirit, of money or property. The one thing that 
elevates a mere business into a profession is this 
personal factor. Every sound commercial establish- 
ment knows it is degraded if it does not consider 
the person first; which accounts for the prevalence 
of the word “Service”, and the reality of the word 
at the heart of all successful men and women. 


New Mission Motive 


OW MUCH the motive in foreign missions has 
changed! Once it was conversion of the 
heathen to a Christian sect; now it is a frontal 
attack on the wrongs of the strong imposed upon 
the weak, in the spirit of a new and purified reli- 
gion. In China, for example, the missionaries grow 
concerned with the way people have to live through 
the week, and the services of worship are comple- 
mented by the daily study and remedy of evils in 
the social, industrial, and political order. A cer- 
tain Chinese manufacturing company, desiring 
more capital, advertised the business as follows: 

The profits last year surpassed $1,000,000. For the past two 
years it bas been running night and day with scarcely any 
intermission. The number of hands employed is 2,500, and 
the following is the wage table per day: 

Men—15 to 25 cents; women—10 to 15 cents; boys about 
15 years—10 to 15 cents; girls about 15 years—5 to 10 cents; 
small boys and girls under 10 years—from 3% to 10 cents. — 

The working hours are from five-thirty in the morning until 
five-thirty in the evening, and from five-thirty in the evening 
until five-thirty in the morning. No meals are supplied by the 
factory. : 

It will be seen that the company is in an exceptionally favor- 
able condition, with an abundant supply of cheap labor to 
draw from. The annual profits have exceeded the total capital 
on at least three occasions. 

Immediately, according to Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
noted Presbyterian mission secretary, these facts 
were published in a missionary convention. Little 
boys and girls are driven by foremen to incredible 
speed, and treated as so many units of impersonal, 
unhuman energy. This is a part of a largely bruta- 
lizing machine age. Human beings are destroyed. 
The need of making Jesus a real friend to them in 
their work is as great as the teaching of the vir- 
tues in one’s personal life. 
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Our Book Shelf 


My Private Opinion 


Biography is becoming too easy an art. We do not demand enough of 
our biographers. The reading public needs to develop a critical and dis- 


criminating spirit. 


certainly not enough that a biography should be readable. 


It is not enough that a person has charm, and it is 


Unless you 


have some new truth to tell or some deeper penetration to reveal, it is mere 
waste of time to retell a story. It is not an easy thing to get at the essence 
of a man’s soul as the really inspired biographer does, while it is fatally 
easy to revamp the old material from some slightly different angle. Neither 
whitewashing nor debunking is a worthy aim of itself. Those men and 


women down the centuries were as living creatures as you or I. 


If their 


story is worth telling at all, it is worthy of getting at the truth as nearly 


as all the evidence in the case can produce the truth. 


If the biographer 


has not such an ideal as this, let him frankly devote himself to fiction, and 
not borrow a famous name to advertise his stories. 


The Gospel of Gandhi 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S Ippas. By OC. F. An- 
drews. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


This book by an Englishman who has 
for many years been an intimate friend 
of Gandhi is the best summary I have 
seen of the principles of that great Hindu. 
The biography of the man is interspersed 
with passages from his writings, the result 
being an illuminating and fascinating por- 
trait of one of the most practical and in- 
fluential reformers of modern times. 
Whether one agrees with Gandhi’s pro- 
gram for the political independence of 
India or not, he cannot fail to be im: 
pressed with the personality of the man 
himself, the sincerity and purity of his 
motives, and the tremendous challenge he 
offers to Western civilization. Gandhi 
claims to be a conservative and orthodox 
Hindu, to whom the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity make no appeal, but who recog- 
nizes in Jesus a kindred spirit and sees 
in the Sermon on the Mount a statement 
of his own principles. Yet for spiritual 
guidance he prefers the Gita to the New 
Testament. The highest religious life is 
to him a spiritual experience, which may 
be associated with diverse creeds, but 
which is essentially an expression of 
radiant love and kindness to all living 
creatures. Where this exists all injusttce, 
cruelty, intolerance, falsehood, violence, 
and wickedness are abhorred; but they 
must not be resisted by methods tainted 
with the same evils. To do evil in order 
to correct another evil only doubles the 
original offense. Evil must be overcome 
by good, cruelty by kindness, and hatred 
by love. Gandhi quotes a line from a 
Gujarati poem as the substance of his 
spiritual philosophy, “Real beauty consists 
in doing good against evil.” Everything 
else grows out of that. Here is a phe- 
nomenon that should arrest the attention 
of Christians—a non-Christian, a scholar, 
a statesman with a revolutionary political 
program, a sane and keenly observant man, 
actually putting into practice what Jesus 
preached. What Christians have vaguely 
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talked about and have shrunk from doing, 
he is accomplishing; and his example is 
having an astonishing influence on the 
lives of millions. No religious leader to-day 
has a larger host of devoted disciples. For 
an understanding of Jesus, this book is 
better than most commentaries on the 
New Testament. Jesus, we are told, lived 
among a people seething with revolu- 
tionary discontent and looking for a Mes- 
sianie King to organize armed resistance 
and deliver them from their enemies. Such 
a king Jesus refused to be. He would not 
be that kind of Messiah, and did not be- 
lieve that a social order pleasing to God 
could be established by methods of vio- 
lence. When falsely accused of seditious 
activities that would lead to war, he re- 
plied that if he claimed to be that kind 
of Messiah then would his disciples fight. 
The new era of justice, brotherhood, good 
will and peace he claimed could be in- 
augurated only by spiritual methods, by 
nonviolence, love, mercy, and universal 
kindness. What this means in the actual 
world of affairs we are able to see more 
clearly as we follow Gandhi in the events 
of contemporary history. 

It would be impossible to summarize 
or to offer in a short space any valuable 
criticism of this important book. It must 
be read to be appreciated; for it presents 
the life and ideas of a rare man, of whom 
Mr. Andrews, who knows him better than 
any other Englishman, says: ‘He upholds 
in his own character Cardinal Newman’s 
great phrase: ‘Hence it is that it is almost 
a definition of a gentleman to say that 
he is one who never inflicts pain.’ For his 
courtesy, in every little act, is as unob- 
trusive as it is all-embracing.”  w. A. v. 


Lucid, Vital 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PPRSONALITY. By 


Richard M. Vaughan. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 


Dr. Vaughan is certainly right in the 
statement with which he begins his book— 
the greatest need of our time is a work- 
able philosophy of life, a world-view in 
which religion can live and breathe. He 
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is correct also in his view that the world- 
process, like any other process, is to be 
interpreted in the light of its outcome. 
Now, personality is the highest product 
of evolution in our part of the universe. 
The trend of evolution in the cosmos seems 
to be in the direction of personality and 
its increasing perfection. So far as We 
can see, the purpose of the universe is to 
produce a type of life guided by science 
and inspired by love. Dr. Vaughan is, 
therefore, in accord with the best think- 
ing of our time when he uses personality 
as a key to the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the world; and he arrives at a view 
which meets the demand of philosophy 
for rigorous and inclusive thinking, and 
of religion for a universe friendly to its 
values. In some well-written pages he 
shows that society has a tremendous stake 
in the truth of the divine personality. The 
chapter on the “Humanity of God” is ad- 
mirable for its sound and clear thinking. 
Excellent, also, is the chapter on the “Per- 
manence of Spiritual Values”. This may 
be of help to ministers in the construction 
of their Haster sermons. Almost as good 
is the last chapter, on “Certainty in Reli- 
gion”. It is disappointing to read that 
“faith in miracle, as the assurance of the 
direct and kindly activity of God in his 
world, is at the heart of all religion”. The 
author’s discussion of the Trinity, sin, and 
redemption will, to many, be but the 
threshing of old straw. But those who 
feel this way can simply pass over these 
pages and be grateful that the author has 
made a real contribution to the elarifica- 
tion of thought on some of the greatest 
problems. G. R. D. 


Religion and Music 


WorSHIP IN Music. New York: The Abing- 


don Press. $1.50. 


This book consists of the eleventh series 
of Mendenhall Lectures, delivered at De- 
Pauw University in 1927 by Edwin Holt 
Hughes, Robert G. McCutchan, Peter 
Christian Lutkin, Earl Enyeart Harper, 
Carl F. Price, Karl P. Harrington, and 
John M. Walker. Bishop Hughes deals 
with “Musie and Religion”, “Musie and 
Theology”, and “Music and Worship”. 
Dean McCutchan writes on ‘Music in the 
Church Service”, Dean Lutkin on “Hymns 
and Public Worship” and “Choirmasters 
and Their Choirs”, President Harper on 
“The Order of Worship”, Mr. Price on 
“The Cosmopolitan Hymnal”, Professor 
Harrington on “Some New Anthems”, and 
Rey. John M. Walker on ‘“‘The Musie Com- 
mittee”. Bishop Hughes makes an elo- 
quent plea for musie as an integral part 
of public worship. He states that “prob- 
ably the church provides the greatest audi- 
ence of listeners to vocal music”, therefore 
it ought to be reverent, suitable, and good. 
He speaks of our newer, more ecclesiastical 
church buildings and our return to spir- 
itual worship. After treating church 
music on the historical side, Dean Me- 
Cutchan goes on to speak of the place of 
music in worship and its relation to 
preaching and the ministry. He deplores 
the lack of sympathy in certain churches 
between minister and music, and believes 
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that the minister ought to be interested in 
the effect of the service as a whole. Dean 
Lutkin believes that “it is as an aid to 
worship that music finds its great justifi- 
cation. He speaks of the effect of the 
Reformation upon the development of the 
congregational hymn and gives excellent 
advice to organist, choir, and minister as 
to congregational singing. President 
Harper gives some useful advice on the re- 
arrangement of the order of service in 
churches of the congregational type in 
order to attain unity and climactic effect. 
Mr. Price discusses interestingly the 
sources of our hymns and tunes. Profes- 
sor Harrington gives a list of new anthems 
and comments illuminatingly upon them 
and upon the standards of modern an- 
thems and church music in general. The 
last two lectures, that by Dean Lutkin on 
“Choirmasters and Their Choirs”, and that 
by Rev. John M. Walker on “The Music 
Committee”, are practical in their matter 
and their scope. “Music in the church”, 
says Mr. Walker, “is to be judged from 
the standpoint of worship, for worship is 
central in the church”. In this symposium 
all the writers agree upon these funda- 
mental points: First, music is not sub- 
sidiary, but is an integral part of public 
worship. Second, church music must be 
reverent and of high quality to be effec- 
tive. Third, we need to attain a greater 
unity in Portestant worship. Fourth, in 
this unified order of worship, we need a 
rising emotional tide toward a climactic 
point. With all of this the reviewer is in 
hearty accord. W.S. 8. 


An Old Sea-Dog 


CoMMODORE DAviID PorRTER, 1780-1843. By 
Archibald Douglas Turnbull. New York: The 
Century Company. $3.50. 

A stirring biography. Bringing vividly 
before the reader an old-time figure, with 
many a story of his fiery temper and im- 
petuous courage, it is a book of special 
interest to lovers of naval history; for 
it narrates his experiences from the time 
when, at nineteen, he took part in his 
first naval engagement and became a lieu- 
tenant, to the quiet close of his life as 
first Resident Minister to Turkey. Com- 
modore Porter captured the first British 
man-of-war in 1812. He had the boy, 
Farragut, under him, and his son suc- 
ceeded Farragut in the grade of Admiral. 
The spirit he showed is of value to youth- 
ful readers both as an inspiration to 
courageous living and as a warning against 
rash resentments. “No officer can be a 
good officer unless he feels that he is of 
- some consequence.” “My pride, sir, is in 
being a good officer, not in being thought 
one.” Sayings such as these may well be 
taken to heart by youths with whom 
daring consists in “getting by”, and whose 
ambition is satisfied with being thought 
what they would be, whether they arrive 
at their ‘aim or not. His quarrels do not 
stir emulation, but his thorough perform- 
ance of his duties and his faithful service 
present an example worth following. No 
wonder Roosevelt admired him and may 
have been too much influenced by his 
example. The author is thoroughly at 
home in his subject and goes into such 
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detail of naval description as few readers 
will follow, though with complete interest. 
It was men like Porter who built up the 
traditions of our navy as it now is, at a 
time when it was far from its present 
efficient organization. J. W.D. 


A Christian Bible 


Ture CHRISTIAN CONTENT OF THE BIBLE, OR 
THH BispLy ReDUCDD TO THE STANDARD OF 
Jusus. By George Holley Gilbert. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Gilbert long ago won the respect 
and admiration of scholars by his work 
on New Testament subjects; and, though 
his scholarship led to his being dropped 
from the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
he has continued to hold the regard of 
sincere lovers of truth. Now, as the 
crown of his career, he gives us a version 
of the Bible in accord with Christian 
standards. In an introduction he gives 
his reason for such a course. The spirit 
of Jesus demands that the Bible be Chris- 
tianized by the elimination of hostile ele- 
ments. Jesus himself began the process 
by freely criticizing certain parts of the 
Old Testament. But some things have 
stood in the way of this procedure. One 
was the idea that the whole Bible was 
dictated by God himself. A second reason 
has been the way the Book has been 
expounded. Everything in it has been 
subject to an interpretation, such as 
Augustine gave to the number one hun- 
dred and fifty-three, which prefigured the 
Trinity because it was three times fifty 
and three more. A third reason was that 
the Bible grew up in a Jewish atmosphere 
which almost worshiped the Old Testa- 
ment, so that ‘the sway of a sacred and 
hoary tradition” was passed over to the 
Church. The principle upon which Dr. 
Gilbert makes his selection is “supreme 
regard for the revelation in Jesus’. When 
this principle is applied to the Bible, large 
sections of it vanish at once. The re- 
mainder is precious but not large, only 
about one-sixteenth of the present book. 
What is left is homogeneous, “not a book 
of various religions, but a book of one 
religion”. The spirit of the introduction 
can best be given from this citation: “We 
shall no longer see Jesus through the 
medium of Greek philosophy or _ the 
popular Messianism of his days; no longer 
speak of him as having pre-existed, as 
haying been the active agent in the crea- 
tion of the world, and as having revealed 
himself in a measure to the prophets of 
the Old Testament; no longer regard him 
as having lived a dual life, or as standing 
over against God with a consciousness 
essentially unlike that of other men; no 
longer think of him as having wielded any 
extraordinary power save such as flowed 
naturally and inevitably from the pure 
fountain of his inner life of faith and 
love; no longer think of him as being, like 
God, the object of human worship, but 
rather as the unique pattern and inspirer 
of the acceptable worship of God.” What 
of the final result? It is very satisfactory. 
For one thing, it can be read in a short 
evening. For another, it is impressive in 
its spiritual residuum. It is spiritually 
authoritative. Not everybody will agree 
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with Dr. Gilbert’s omissions and inelu- 
sions, but everybody will commend the 
spirit which inspires his work. Naturally, 
he gives most weight to the record of 
Mark, but makes liberal citations from 
the other Synoptists. John is almost 
totally eliminated, and so is The Acts. 
Paul survives in a few extracts. Second 
Isaiah and the Psalms are used freely, 
and there are others. The book is bound 
to make an impression which needed to 
be made. E. F. 


A Goal Unreached 


New Lamps. By Alberta Stedman Pagan. 
New York: The Macaulay Company. 


It is hard to find much justification for 
a book like New Lamps. There is eyi- 
dence that the author tried to point out 
the evils of a certain kind of degeneracy ; 
but despite her protests to the contrary, 
she muddles up the issue far too much 
to accomplish any good. The story con- 
cerns a group of English people of the 
upper class, almost all of whom are either 
too good, or too worthless, to make asso- 
ciation with them desirable. ‘The scene 
shifts back and forth from London to 
Paris, with occasional references’ to 
America. The book can scarcely be said 
to have a plot, though the action is con- 
tinuous and speedy enough: marriages are 
contracted and broken, and people die, 
slowly or instantaneously as the case may 
be. At the end, even the author seems 
bored by her none too skillful efforts; 
and if the reader really finishes the book, 
he puts it down with a bad taste in his 
mouth. H. M.P. 


Tabloid Review 


By Oharles M. A. 
New , York: The 
$1.50. 


MAN IN THE MAKING. 
Stine and Milton H. Stine. 
Lutheran Literary Board. 


Uncompromisingly fundamentalist and 
anti-evolutionist. The authors deny that 
man has been on earth as much as 25,000 
years, and maintain a view of the Bible 
generally given up by educated men. 
Satan is regarded as the author of all 
sin—pain, suffering, both physical and 
mental, misfortune, and death. G. B.D. 


Turn CHRISTIAN FAMILY. By George Walter 
Fiske. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

The professor of religious education in 
the Graduate School of Theology at 
Oberlin writes a readable book which will 
be welcomed by pastors and parents as a 
workable set of ideals and practices. No 
one will deny that religion can contribute 
much to satisfying family life—indeed, re- 
ligion is an essential to the best of such 
life. But many do not find, as Professor 
Fiske does, that religion in the home is 
best fostered by reading the Scriptures 
and by prayer. To be sure, Professor 
Fiske has many other religious practices 
to commend. But the family and its reli- 
gion still awaits an adequate manual of 
procedure so that it may be adjusted reli- 
giously to the world in which we actually 
live. Who will undertake this useful 
service for liberal families? E. Bs 
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ROSE BROOKS 


Mr. Barnes, buyer for an Eastern fruit 


concern, sauntered through the Martin 
apple orchard in Hood River, Ore., look- 
ing over the prospective crop, before mak- 
ing an offer for it. Mr. Martin sauntered 
at his side and Peter Martin followed 
at their heels. 

“Tll trade jobs with you’, said Mr. 
sJarnes, suddenly coming to a stop and 
forgetting apple prices in the glory of his 
surroundings. I'll wager you don’t half 
appreciate your neighbors.” 


“Neighbors?” Mr. Martin sounded 
puzzled. “We're all neighbors in this 
valley. All pull together. But there are 


always neighbors, wherever you live.” 

“Not thousands of feet high. Not white 
and dazzling.” 

“Oh, mountains!” said Mr. Martin, look- 
ing first at Mt. Hood towering at one end 
of the valley, then at Mt. Adams, sentinel 
beyond the Columbia River. “You think 
we shouldn’t miss them? Little do you 
know what they stand for to us!” 

“IT know what they’d stand for to me”, 
said Mr. Barnes. “Part of every man’s 
natural education, to live with mountains. 
But how many people know it? Well, let’s 
get on with this apple business. Peter, 
you're a lucky lad.” 

Peter, but half comprehending, smiled. 
He liked Mr. Barnes enormously and 
looked forward to his visits. 

“A lucky lad’, repeated Mr. Barnes 
answering the smile. “Mountains to 
climb, orchards to lounge in, horses to 
ride—” 

“Tounge!” laughed Peter. 
orchard’s the last place to loaf in. 
and pack and haul and—” 

“That’s your luck”, said Mr. Barnes. 

“But I did climb to the top of Cooper’s 
Spur last summer”, went on Peter. ‘Rode 
Rufus to the snow line and hobbled him 
to browse, while I climbed the Spur. What 
do you s’pose I found on top?” 

“Pieces of blue sky, dropped down from 
above.” 

“Ladybugs! That’s what I found, thou- 
sands and millions of ’em!” 

“What were they eating?” 

“Nothing. There’s nothing there to eat 
but snow and rocks.” 

“Peter”, said Mr. Barnes earnestly, “if 
I were a fifteen-year-old boy and had 
three wishes I’d throw away two and 
keep just one. You want to know what 
I'd wish? To be in your boots. I only 
wish Dan were’, he added wistfully to 
himself. “But we've got to get on with 
this apple inspection.” 

Just before noon, the three walked into 
the packing house, having covered every 
row in the orchard. Unlocking his desk 
in the little room which served as office, 
Mr. Martin opened his order book and 
envefully wrote the directions that Mr. 
Barnes gave bim, 


“T guess an 
I pick 


“That's all for the company”, said Mr. 
Barnes. ‘“‘Now for a few personal orders. 
I like to have my friends taste a real 
Western apple now and then.” He gave 
the addresses of four friends to whom he 
wanted a box of spitzenburghs sent, and 
ended with: “Master Dan Fox, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts.” 

“Is that the Dan you said something 
about out in the orchard?” asked Peter, 
his curiosity roused. 

“The same Dan”, said Mr. Barnes, and 
again he sighed. “Nephew of mine, about 
your age.” 

“Ts he sick?” ventured Peter. He felt 
something unhappy hung over this Dan, 
judging from Mr. Barnes’s expression and 
sighs. 

“No”, said Mr. Barnes, “but mark my 
words, he will be. Haven’t I tried to put 
a stop to it, and can I? No, I can’t.” 

“Stop to what?” asked Peter. 

“Well, Peter, I’ll tell you. This nephew 
of mine, Dan, is as near being my own 
boy as I can get, because I haven’t a boy. 
And Dan and I are friends, real ones.” 

“How old is he?” asked Peter. 

“Fifteen.” 

“Oh! Like me.” 

“Tf he were like you, I’d be a happy 
uncle, and Dan would be a happy lad. But 
Dan’s mother thinks his brains, and he’s 
got some, ought to lose no time in getting 
him to college—” 4 

“Whew !” Peter whistled his envy. 
“Don’t I wish I were Dan!” 

“You want to go to college?” demanded 
Mr. Barnes. 

“Do I!” said Peter. 
about Dan?” 

“Well, Dan wants to go to college, too, 
but he and his mother don’t see that his 
growing body ought to have a_ better 
chance, or what good’ll college do him? 
It’s school all winter, and it’s going to be 
summer school, summers; and what does 
he know, really ?” 

“Why”, said Peter, 
lot’. 

“TIas he ever picked and packed apples 
and nailed ’em into their boxes and hauled 
‘em to the freight station? Has he a 
horse to ride when the spell is on him? 
Has he woods to ride in? Has he moun- 
tains to climb? Does he know the top of 
Cooper's Spur is covered with ladybugs?” 

Peter was tempted to laugh at such 
vehement nonsense, but one glance told 
him Mr. Barnes was in deadly earnest. 
So, after a good five minutes, during 
which Mr. Barnes’s mind was on other 
things, Peter said quietly: 

“T'll pack Dan’s box of apples myself, 
Mr. Barnes. Would he like it out here, 
do you think? I mean Dan.” 

“Would he!” said Mr. Barnes. “But 
what magic’s going to get him here?’ 


“But what else 


“he must know a 
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That fall a box of apples, slats bulging 
over their sides, was delivered to Master 
Dan Fox in Boston. 

“Hurrah! Apples!’ shouted Dan, com- 
ing in on the heels of the expressman. 
“Uncle Bob said he’d sent me a_ box from 
Oregon. You wait’, he directed the ex- 
pressman, “you wait till I get a hammer 
and I'll give you the best apple you ever 
ate in your life”. 

Returning with a hammer, he pulled off 
the cover of the box and handed the ex- 
pressman an apple wrapped in white 
paper. 

“Do ’em up in style, don’t they?” said 
the expressman, unwrapping his apple. 
“Whew! what a beauty! Hello, what’s 
this?” 

On the white wrapper he had spied a 
message printed large and black. “Cut a 
thin slice (complete cross-section) from 
middle of his apple. Hold thin cross- 
section to light and you'll see the outline 
of the apple blossom from which this apple 
grew.” 

“What does he mean? Do you believe 
it? Where’s a_ sharp knife?” Dan 
dragged the expressman after him into the 
kitchen, sliced the apple as directed, and 
held the thin slice to the light. 

“My eye!” said the expressman. “And 
didn’t you think the message was a joke? 


Criterion 


The Robin’s my criterion of tune 
Because I grow where robins do; 
But were I Cuckoo born 

I'd swear by him— 

The ode familiar rules the morn. 
The Buttereup’s my whim 

For bloom, 

Because we're orchard-sprung ; 
But were I Britain-born 

I’d daisies spurn. 

None but the Nut October fits, 


Because through dropping it 
The season’s flit, I’m taught. 
Without the snow’s tableau, 
Winter were lie to me; 
Because I see New Englandly. 
The Queen discerns, like me, 
Provincially. 


—Emily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 


A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet. 
—Milnes. 


And there’s the outline of an apple 
blossom, sure’s I’m born!” 

That evening Mr. Barnes came to dinner, 
urged, entreated, implored by Dan over 
the telephone. 

“It’s that box of apples you sent me”, 
was Dan’s excited message, “and every 
apple’s wrapped, and every wrapper tells 
you something, I mean tells me something, 
about apple blossoms in apples, and lady- 
bugs, millions and thousands of ’em on 
top of Cooper’s Spur, and—” 

“Cooper's Spur! Ladybugs! 
me any more. I’m coming.” 

Every. wrapper told a magic tale, tales 
commonplace to the lad who had sent 
them, but tales of wonder to the lad who, 


Don't tell 


OE Ee 
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in growing excitement, unwrapped the 
apples. : 

“Here’s the last apple!” said Dan, fish- 
ing it from the box. “What do you s’pose 
is on its wrapper?” 

“Tt’s Peter himself!’ said Mr. Barnes, 
looking at the snapshot of a _ smiling, 
sturdy boy on horseback which was pasted 
to the wrapper. ‘Finest boy you ever 
saw, Dan!” 

But Dan was busily reading the long, 
finely written message underneath the 
picture. 

“If you like your apples, come on out 
next summer. My father says you can 
work for your board. We mean it, my 
father and I. The things I’ve told you 
on the wrappers are jokes, compared to 
all the things I can’t tell you about, be- 
eause I don’t know the words to put ’em 
in. I never thought much about ’em, till 
your uncle told me I was the luckiest boy 
he knew. But I guess you're the lucky 
one, because your uncle Says you're going 
to college.” : f 

“College!” gasped Dan, handing the 
message to Uncle Bob. “Does he want 
to go to eollege? What does he want to 
go to college for?” 

Uncle Bob read Peter’s message with 
brightening eyes. 

“College!” he echoed. 
wants to go to college!” 

“But he’s got all that!” Dan waved at 
the seattered wrappers with their little 
wonder legends. 

“Just what Peter is saying about you, 
‘He’s got all that’, meaning books and 
schools and all your Hastern happenings.” 

“T wish—” began Dan, after a pause. 

“Just what I’ve wished a long time!” 
Uncle Bob finished for him. “Yes sir, and 
Peter has turned the trick with his own 
apple magic. Hasn’t he made you wild 
to get out there next summer?” 

“But next summer”, began Dan. 


“Of course he 
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“Don’t talk to me about summer school 
plans”, said Uncle Bob almost crossly. 
“Let’s look at every wrapper again!” 
And so they did, ending, as before, with 
Peter’s smiling face and warm invitation. 

That evening after supper it was all 
settled between Dan and Mother and Uncle 
Bob. 

And the next summer two boys in over- 
alls worked in the Martin orchard, two 
boys rode the forest trails, and two boys 
scaled Cooper’s Spur. 

Every apple in the orchard must have 
worked its own magic that glorious sum- 
mer, because by autumn two sturdy lads 
boarded the eastbound train. 

“Your luck’s ahead of you, my lad’’, said 
Mr. Martin to Peter in the last few 
minutes before the train pulled out. 
“School in Boston winters, thanks to Dan.” 

“Me!” said Dan, his eyes on towering 
Mt. Hood at the end of the valley. 
‘“What’s school to this! And luck! I’m 
the lucky one, with you and Mrs. Martin 
and the orchards and the mountains to 
come back to every summer. I hope this 
winter will go fast!” 

“Tt’s the finest arrangement for us in 
this world’, insisted Mr. Martin. 

“Winer for us!” laughed Dan. 

“Well then’, said Mr. Martin, ‘‘let’s call 
you two lucky lads. School for both of 
you in the Hast, winters, and all outdoors 
for both of you in the West, summers!” 

“Tt was all Peter’s magic’, said Dan. 
“He packed that box of apples.” 

“Oh, but I never thought of any magic’, 
protested Peter. “I just wanted you to 
come West, because your uncle seemed to 
want you to.” 

“Then”, said Dan, “the apples worked 
the magic, on the way East”. 

“And that’s the way of magic’, said Mr. 
Martin. “It always works far beyond 
whatever you could dream!” 


[All rights reserved] 


The Wiisperiig Wind 


ALIX THORN 


It always comes at bedtime, and when my room is quiet, 
The friendly little night wind—I wish that it would stay! 
Before my eyes are closing, away into the darkness 
On unseen wings, so softly, it sudden flies away. 


I listen for its whisper between the snowy curtains, 

When all the world is drowsy and stars their watch will keep; 
And onece—this is a secret—it seemed gently to murmur, 

“T think a little boy like you had better go to sleep.” 


A Brook 


ALIX THORN 


-I know a brook, a leisurely sweet thing, 
That lifts its silver voice softly to sing 
. Through meadow ways. 
Beneath a rustic bridge it gayly dips, 
Around a grassy bend it sudden slips, 

Then happy plays. 


It loves the sunshine and its golden joys; 
The gleaming pebbles are its chosen toys, 
A summer day. 
The fields stretch far, it glimpses distant town; 
It mirrors summer sky, blue bending down, 
Then slips away. 
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Spring Song 
MARJORIE DILLON 


What is the robin piping, 
Atilt on a leafy spray? 

And what is the bluebird trilling 
This breezy, bonny day? 


Why is the brook so merry? 
The garden with posies gay? 

Oh, why is the whole world thrilling? 
It’s May! May! May! 


Friendship’s Ship 


MAY ZUMWALT 


One little ship that sails the sea, 
Comes back on every tide to me. 


Of kindly words her hull is laid, 
Of good deeds all her sails are made. 


Love is her captain. She is manned 
All kinds of weather to withstand. 


But tides are always kindly tides 
When Friendship’s ship upon them rides. 


The Lost Pig 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 

Some few years ago, I knew a little 
pig who, at the tender age of six weeks, 
got out of his pen, ran away, and became 
lost in the woods. Now the New Bruns- 
wick woods are full of bears—nice, big, 
black, mind-your-business bears who never 
hurt anybody but wouldn’t turn their noses 
up at a meal of tender young pig-meat for 


all that. The little pig was gone one 
week. He was gone two weeks. The 


farmer never expected to see him back. 
Something had happened to him long be- 
fore this. But, no indeed! The mail- 
driver stopped one day to say he had seen 
him run into some bushes after crossing 
the back road, and some boys who were 
gathering beechnuts had surprised him 
wallowing in a big black mudhole where 
delicious-tasting roots grew along the 
edges; and once again they had come out 
on a path between the trees to see the 
little pig trotting ahead of them, smelling 
and snuffing along as he traveled, and 
grunting funny little questions and excla- 
mations in pig-talk. 

So he was alive, then! The farmer 
took a sack in his hand and went to look 
for him. He had to go several times. He 
watched the brook and mudhole and, 
though he saw tracks, he never caught 
sight of the little pig until one day he 
stumbled upon a wild apple tree in a tiny 
clearing, and there was the young pig eat- 
ing the windfalls! The farmer crept up 
quietly, and tactfully persuaded the run- 
away that he merely wished to scratch 
his back with a piece of blunt stick he 
carried, and, after some signs of distrust, 
the little fellow not only followed it but 
leaned up and scrubbed himself against 
the leg of the farmer’s trousers. Two 
minutes later he was popped into a sack 
and taken home. People heard about his 
adventure and came to see him. Every- 
one thought it remarkable that a pig only 
six weeks old could live wild in the woods 
for three weeks and at the end of it come 
out in good condition. 
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Only As the Maintenance Fund Succeeds 
Can League and Y. P. R.U. Work Go Forward 


HE importance to the denomination of 

suecess in raising the Maintenance 
Fund cannot be fully appreciated unless 
one knows something of the work of the 
Laymen’s League and the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

“Without the Fund the League would 
have been forced to close its doors, and 
it will have to curtail its work in propor- 
tion as that fund fails to reach its goal 
of $406,200.” Such is the frank statement 
made at the offices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and the Young People’s 
Religious Union is keenly conscious of the 
diminishing program which would have 
been necessary without the Maintenance 
Fund. 

The League is confident that the further 
development of the preaching mission is 
for the definite good of the Unitarian 
Fellowship, particularly in those fields 
where no liberal organization has _ pre- 
viously existed but where there are liberal 
people, such as in Norfolk, Va., and Flint, 
Mich., where the mission has worked in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian 
Association and organization has now been 
effected. 

A letter from Tucson, Ariz., to the 
League points to the need of a liberal 
chureh in that University city. 

The regular type of League mission is 
felt to be almost invaluable, especially 
in communities where Unitarians are not 
in good repute. A Southern minister re- 
ports that, prior to the League mission, 
he had been an outcast among his min- 
isterial colleagues. <A direct result of the 
mission was that his movement acquired 
more prestige. In weaker churches, where 
the people gave only half-hearted support, 
the parish has taken on a new lease of 
life after the mission. 

The League hopes also to develop its 
nonsectarian lectures on the Bible in the 
radically orthodox parts of the South. 
This is a distinct and valuable feature of 
its mission work. 

In former years the League was able to 
co-operate with the Ministerial Union in 
the Ministers’ Institutes held in New Eng- 
land, but lack of money has compelled 
withdrawal of its assistance. This co-op- 
eration was begun in response to the sug- 
gestion of Rev. Frank O. Holmes, secretary 
of the Ministerial Union, and through it 
expenses were paid wholly or in part of 
ministers from a distance. In one year, for 
instance, the League helped to bring to the 
Institute ministers who would not have 
come otherwise, from Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Western New 
York, and places in New England. In 1926 
it was asked by the Union for financial 
help and for the preparation of advance 
publicity. In 1928 it helped to send out the 
Institute programs. The directors of the 
Institute wrote, “The League enabled us 
to have a very good Institute.” The League 
would like to resume this service to the 
ministers and the Ministerial Union. An 
additional Institute of ministers and lay- 


men has been suggested by one of the min- 
isters, as a conference useful to both 
groups. This is an experiment which the 
League would be able to consider if its 
financial problem were solved. 

Comparatively little field work has been 
possible recently, for financial reasons. In- 
dividuals and groups have lost these con- 
tacts and so their interests. More pam- 
phlets are needed dealing with the general 
subject of lay leadership, church finances, 
church organization, and administration. 

More student work should be done either 
directly or through the Joint Student Com- 
mittee. In the past the League was able to 
subsidize churches for work among 
students, in some instances up to $1,000 or 
more a year. 

Similarly, the Y. P. R. U. has a well- 
developed plan for field work, student 
work, publications, conferences, and the 
transportation of delegates from a distance 
to Star Island and other summer meetings. 
With funds to maintain permanently New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Western 
field secretaries, the constructive organiza- 
tion work already begun could be con- 
tinued. A new denominational conscious- 
ness has been awakened among the young 
people by the field work of the last year 
or two, and as a result of bringing dele- 
gates to Star Island from places in the 
Middle West. These have gone back to 
their home groups with new enthusiasm 
for their churches. 

The withdrawal of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation’s financial help this year has made 
the maintenance problem a serious matter 
in both organizations. This problem the 
Maintenance Fund will solve. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made for 
the following subscriptions to the Mainte- 
ance Fund: 


Signe M. Andersen, Inglewood, Calif. ; 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Belmont, Mass. ; 
Henry J. Sargent, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
John F. Tyler, Boston, Mass.; Mary E. 
Clapp, Brookline, Mass.; Thomas M. 
White, West Roxbury, Mass.; J. McC. 
Sturgis, Boston, Mass.; Horace B. Gale, 
Natick, Mass.; Mrs. A. SS. Kirkman, 
Garden City, N.Y.; Mrs. John Kirkman, 
Garden City, N.Y.; Dr. Mabel C. Sisson, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Anna C. de la Motte, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; John B. McKee, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Sylvester Swain, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Clifton Chapter, Laymen’s League, 
Louisville, Ky.; Keokuk Iowa Church, 
Keokuk, Iowa; Laymen’s League, Carlyle, 
Mass.; Soodridge Club, Unitarian Church, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Joseph Mason 
Chapter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Lucy W. Swift, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. Ogilvie Comstock, Jr., Brookline, Mass. ; 
D. B. Gragin, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; 
William H. Slocum, Boston, Mass.; Henry 
W. Barnes, Plymouth, Mass.; Alvale G. 
Wheeler, Bridgeport, Mass.; Charles A. 
Soch, Belleville, N.J.; Arthur H. Tripp, 
Middleboro, Mass.; Kenneth Allen, White 
Plains, N.Y.; J. A. Hardy, Newburyport, 
Mass.; A. W. Thompson, Keene, N.H.; 
Mrs. Martha J. H. Gerry, Jamaica Plain, 
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Mass.; Elton G. Cushman, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.; James B. Estee, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Henry H. Morse, Wollaston, Mass.; 
Charles 8S. Kelley, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Charles M. Bangs, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Charles A. Hobbs, Watertown, Mass.; 
Edward 3B. Caiger, Concord, Mass.; 
Arthur W. Hequembourg, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Henry H. Putnam, Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur C. Merrill, Beverly, Mass.; William 
W. Wade, Egypt, Mass.; Jared Sparks 
Guild, Baltimore, Md.; Gardner W. Allen, 
Boston, Mass.; Henry D. Bennett, Brook- 
line, Mass.; William H. Brown, Concord, 
Mass.; Louis H. Bell, Indiana, Pa.; Frank 
Smith, Dedham, Mass.; Edgar W. Metcalf, 
Winchester, Mass.; Harold Bervig, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; G@. W. Boot, Evanston, IIL; 
Arthur E. Gilman, Dorchester Center, 
Mass.; Francis P. Denay, Brookline, 
Mass.; Louis BE. Jackson, Westboro, Mass. ; 
Carl M. Mitchell, Roslindale, Mass.; 
Thomas M. Ware, Upper Montclair, N.J.; 
Edward G. Moody, Newburyport, Mass.; 
Robert T. Jackson, Boston, Mass.; F. R. 
Hoagland, Omaha, Neb. 


Miss Rosalie Carroll, West Newton, 
Mass.; Otto E. Schneider, New York, N.Y.; 
Maynard MHutchinson, West Newton, 
Mass.; John G. Fairfield, Troy, N.Y.; 
H. M. Goodwin, Brookline, Mass.; Arthur 
P. Fiske, Sharon, Mass.; Marion Flooks, 
Mendon, Mass.; Mrs. T. P. Currier, Inter- 
laken, N.Y.; James H. Wilkins, Carlisle, 
Mass.; Ian Campbell, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
i. H. Bailey, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, Boston, Mass.; Charles HE. 
Alexander, Ellsworth, Maine; Edward C. 
Bradlee, Boston, Mass.; Miss M. H. 
Hutchins, Boston, Mass.; Reginald lL. 
Robbins, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Minot Simons, 
New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Volk- 
mann, Boston, Mass.; W. P. Anderson, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Worcester Conference; League Chapter, 
Middleboro, Mass.; Clinton Y. P. R. U., 
Clinton, Mass.; Nellie S. Hall, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Elizabeth T. Churchill,’ 
Milton, Mass.; William D. Senat, Malden, 
Mass.; Miss Sarah BE. Robinson, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; John C. Chase, Derry, N.H.; 
Russell Hastings, Brookline, Mass.; 
Warren C. Vosburgh, Durham, N.C.; 
A. H. Davis, West Roxbury, Mass.; Frank 
Leverett, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Charles M. 
Barker, Brookline, Mass.; Prof. Willard 
Austen, Ithaca, N.Y.; John H. Gabriel, 
Denver, Colo.; Miss Frances M. Baker, 
Dedham, Mass.; Raymond BE. Lewis, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; J. B. Nash, New York, 
N.Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lanning, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; David B. Atwood, Boston, 
Mass. 


Orrin G. Wood, Boston, Mass.; Robert 
H. Schacht, Brookline, Mass.; Earl M. 
Thomas, Wollaston, Mass.; William W. 
Clark, Medford, Mass.; H. C. Robinson, 
South Dartmouth, Mass.; Francis A. Hard- 
ing, Watertown, Mass.; Frederick A. 
Singleton, Brookline, Mass.; N. ©. Robin- 
son, Wollaston, Mass.; Harold H. Burton, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John L. Evans, Duluth, 
Minn.; Robert J. Krause, San Gabriel, 
Calif.; Rev. William H,. Gysan, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; John D. Stevens, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Howard ©. Tarrey, Winthrop, 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Service in Honor of Harm Jan Huidekoper 


Friend of religious freedom, he founded and supported 
theological school, church, and journal 
at Meadville 


OUNDER’S DAY, the anniversary of 

the birth of Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
was celebrated at Meadville Theological 
School, April 8. The regular School ves- 
per service in Hull Memorial Chapel was 
led by President Sydney B. Snow. Since 
the following day, April 4, was the anni- 
versary of James Freeman Clarke, son- 
in-law of Mr. Huidekoper and intimately 
connected with the founding of the School, 
the readings were from his writings. His 
familiar hymn, “Father, to us thy chil- 
dren, humbly kneeling’, was sung, and 
one of his prayers was read. Students and 
faculty met in Meadville House after the 
service for dinner, and after dinner ad- 
journed to the Common Room, where Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle, professor of church his- 
tory, spoke about Mr. Huidekoper and the 
remarkable institutions, including the 
Meadville Theological School, which he 
founded in western Pennsylvania. He con- 
cluded his address by showing pictures on 
the screen of the old Meadville and its 
surroundings. 

Dr. Lyttle pointed out that of all the 
young men prominent in the early days 
of the town of Meadville (including a 
general of the Revolution, David Mead), 
the name of Harm Jan WHuidekoper is 
probably the only one known the world 
over from India to Greenland, and this is 
chiefly because Mr. Huidekoper identified 
himself, not chiefly with the business 
affairs of Meadville or its politics, but 
with a free church and a seminary of the 
liberal ministry. 

In his ancestry there were men who had 
stoutly opposed the bigotry of the Catholic, 
Alva, in the Netherlands of 1570, and 
had been proscribed for their hardihood. 
His father was in sympathy a Mennonite, 
the Mennonite doctrines being a form of 
Anabaptist radicalism; and though Harm 
Jan Huidekoper was brought up a formal 
Calvinist by his mother, he frequently 
consorted with Mennonite ministers in 
Holland and Germany, and when he came 
to America he found his first home with 
the Remonstrants of Leyden, who for their 
revolutionary republican sympathies and 
practices had been exiled to the wilder- 
nesses of central New York. Even Mr. 
Huidekoper’s connection with the Holland 
Land Company committed him to this 
same tradition of freedom; for the Com- 
pany directors in Amsterdam had been 
among the first in Europe to lend money 
to John Adams, the agent of the needy 
Colonies in 1777. Indeed, the holdings of 
the Company in western New York and 
Pennsylvania represented the proceeds of 
these bonds which, upon liquidation, the 
Holland pioneers had decided to reinvest 
in American land. Thus committed to the 
precedents and principles of freedom in 
general, Harm Jan Huidekoper at his set- 
tlement in Meadville in 1805 naturally be- 
came the champion of freedom of con- 
science in those parts. 

After hearing a sermon by Rey. John 


Campbell dedicating the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. Huide- 
koper betook himself to a careful ex- 
amination of the Bible (“searching the 
Scriptures”, says the seal of the School), 
and soon found himself in agreement with 
the Unitarians of the Hast to the effect 
that the chief doctrines of Calvinism are 
not to be found in the New Testament. 
Desiring to educate his children in true 
Christianity, he then engaged a succession. 
of young Unitarian theological students 
from the East and arranged Unitarian 
services of worship in the frontier village. 
These meetings eventually brought upon 
him the wrath of the Presbyterian and 
Hpiscopal ministers of Meadville, and a 
theological controversy began in which 
Mr. Huidekoper ably maintained the posi- 
tion of Unitarian Christianity. 

This son of freedom, for the sake of 
championing religious liberty on the 
frontier, founded and supported three in- 
stitutions of religion. The first was The 
Unitarian Essayist, which he edited very 
capably until its transition into The 
Western Messenger, managed by James 
Freeman Clarke, who eventually became 
Mr. Huidekoper’s son-in-law and had a 
prominent share in founding the School. 
The second was the Independent Congrega- 
tional Church of Meadville, whose build- 
ing he erected and whose charter con- 
tained explicitly a guarantee of freedom 
of conscience for anyone in the congrega- 
tion. The third was the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, to which he gave not only 
the original impulse but the first Divinity 
Hall, the first contribution toward its 
library, the salary of its first instructor, 
his son, Fredrick Huidekoper, and many 
thousands of dollars toward a permanent 
endowment. 

But the greatest and best of his many 
gifts to the School, Dr. Lyttle declared, 
was his own character and reputation, 
which authenticated and illustrated the 
soundness and worth-whileness of his re- 
ligious radicalism. In his uprightness, his 
graciousness, his conscientious steward- 
ship of his wealth, his rich intellectual 
culture, his domestic devotion, and civic 
generosity, he was a perfect type of the 
best Unitarianism of the early day. 


Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference is to be held with the 
First Parish, Dedham, Mass., the after- 
noon and evening of Sunday, May 4; 
afternoon session at 3.30 o’clock, supper 
at 6, evening service at 7.30. Rev. Vaughan 
Dabney, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, will give the prin- 
cipal address in the afternoon on “A 
Society of Friends”. Rey. Abbot Peterson 
will preach the sermon in the evening on 
“Foundations of Belief”. 
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10. Society in Nantucket, Mass... 25.00 
11. Society in White Plains, N-Y.. 10.00 
11. Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Albans, 
Wika” Srariainsnettn tot ores le voir 50.00 
11. First Unitarian Society, Mem- 
PRs STR ss Veh ivscs canis 25.00 
12. Miss Anna E. Lanning, Dor- 
chester, Mass. ....5....+%. 50.00 
12. Society in Urbana, Ill. ...... 96.25 
12. Society in Concord, Mass. .... 300.00 
14. Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass. ...... 84.00 
14. Society in Montclair, N.J. ... 306.83 
14. Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., additional...... 57.00 
14. Alton, Ill., Branch Women’s 
ALAR COL Sela celieatmea le s8renne 5.00 
14. Society in Stockton, Calif. .. 33.00 
14. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, 
EI CHWie.y 5 ater wetter e ace eset 25.00 
15. Society in Littleton, N.H. ... 20.00 
15. Society in Harvard, Mass. ... 100.00 
15. Society in Salt Lake City, 
19 fs SON ay ed op Te rer 35.00 
15. Society in Plainfield, N.J. ... 163.75 
15. Society in Highland Springs, 
Rin Ali nate: on + Suh saa 25.00 
16. First Congregational Society, 
Salem, Mass., additional.... 16.00 
16. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 
SAGHIODSL csp pce rears tees 5.00 
16. Society in North Andover, 
MASS ira wrelsiarntotesiebm c situ paso 105.00 
16. Society in Sioux City, Iowa.. 50.00 
16. Society in Uxbridge, Mass. 115.00 
16. Society in Salina, Kans. ...... 10.00 
16. Christ Church, Dorchester 
(Boston), Maesr six vs0vass 10.50 
16. University Unitarian Church, 
Seattle,“ Washaunces.c.. dives 85.00 
16. Herbert D. Newell, Altus, 
~ AMAR testa then dale. dd elolcurn s eit 20.00 
16. First Congregational Society, 
Lexington, Mass. ......... 344.68 
17. Society in Sanford, Maine.... 50.00 
17. Society in Medford, Mass., ad- 
PIR AN ilgis gids Spies oid:0 0 08 9.00 
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17. Society in Toledo, Ohio....... $250.00 
17. The Newton Center Unitarian 

Society, Newton, Mass. .... 100.00 
17. Society in Woburn, Mass. . 20.00 
17. Third Religious Society, Dor- 

chester (Boston), Mass..... 25.00 
18. Society in Salem, Ore. ...... 5.00 
18. Society in Sudbury, Mass. .... 10.00 
18. Society in Trenton, N.J. .... 25.00 
18. Society in Oklahoma City, 

9 Le CSS NE A arin Atv 60.00 
18. Society in Harrisburg, Pa. ... 20.00 
18. Society in Edmonton, Alta. .. 50.00 
18. Mrs. Flora L. Cushman, Stowe, 

Ree Sra wie ayers (o/cmua lag ail IReeeeYeRA @ 10.00 
18. Society in Hubbardston, Mass. 10.00 
21. Society in Springfield, Mass., 

SAGitiOnal a. cas jeineelelstere cass 225.00 
21. West Bridgewater, Mass., 

Branch Women’s Alliance.. 5.00 
21. Society in Pasadena, Calif. 300.00 
21. First Congregational Society, 

Providence, R.I.. ....:....: 1,600.00 
21. Joseph Priestley Associate Al- 

liance, Philadelphia, Pa. 15.00 
21. Society in New Bedford, Mass. 435.00 
21. Church of the Disciples, Boston, 

Mags. stents ole Sa tae ted Seb ae. aEs 308.30 
21. First Parish, West Roxbury 

(Boston), Mass., additional. 3.00 
21. Society in Ashby, Mass....... 50.00 
21. Society in Waverley, Mass... 20.00 
21. First Church in Roxbury, Bos- 

ton, Mass. acs sah op >» 22 a 212.33 
21. Society in San Francisco, Calif. 500.00 
21. Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Carmel, 

Celt. Kisniai- sre sic poems carapace 25.00 
21. Society in Augusta, Maine.... 100.00 
21. Society in Medford, Mass., ad- 

Gitioal thr Sete. teks eos nee 2.00 
21. First Unitarian Parish, Natick, 

WA BSB 5) Wanaivia ware re tenn wane 50.00 
21. Fourth Unitarian Congrega- 

tional Church, Brooklyn, 

NN, We ates ah as mae eae Te 29.00 
21. Second Unitarian Society, 

Brookline, “Maas. owas 40.25 
21. Society in Wayland, Mass..... 33.50 
21. Follen Church, Lexington, 

MASE aisle teipite atein apn oie, ahs ote tec 11.00 
21. Society in Bedford, Mass. .... 25.00 
21. Society in Westford, Mass. 30.87 
21. Society in Grafton, Mass. .... 50.00 
22. Society in Yonkers, N.Y. 140.00 
22. Society in Montreal, P.Q. .... 150.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
22. Income of Invested Finds.... 1,000.00 

$25,243.57 


Henry H. FuLier, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Personals 

The young people of the First Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb., served a dinner 
April 27 in honor of the ninetieth birthday 
of Colonel C. G. Cunningham, Confederate 
Army veteran of the Civil War, prominent 
layman of the church, and one of the 
most progressive individual influences in 
the city. 


Frank J. Dutcher, prominent indus- 
trialist and Unitarian layman of Hope- 
dale, Mass., died April 18, in his eightieth 
year. He had been treasurer and: libra- 
rian of the Hopedale Unitarian Memorial 
Sunday-school for more than fifty years, 
and was formerly a member of the stand- 
committee of the church. He was 
moderator of the church at the time of 
his death. He had been moderator of the 
town meeting practically ever since Hope- 
dale was set off from Milford in 1886, and 
had served on the school committee since 
the town’s incorporation. 


ing 


Mrs. Alice Townsend Spear of Medfield, 
Mass., who recently gave an illustrated 
bird lecture at the First Parish Church 
in Westwood, Mass., is the daughter of 
the late Rev. Manley Townsend, a noted 
authority on bird life and one of the most 
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popular lecturers in New England. Mrs 
Spear accompanied him on many of his 
lecture tours and spent several summer 
vacations with her father in the Maine 
woods, where he gathered much of. his 
material. Consequently, Mrs. Spear is 
well informed, and, as she has in her pos- 
session her father’s collection of slides, 
she is very well equipped for lecturing. 
Her services are available for young 
people’s groups, Alliances, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and kindred organizations. 


Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley Dies 


Rey. Benjamin Reynolds Bulkeley, min- 
ister emeritus of the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Concord, Mass., author and 
poet whose contributions have frequently 
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appeared in THe Register, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., April 18, in his 
seventy-sixth year. At the funeral service 
in the Concord church, April 21, Prof. 
William W. Fenn of the Theological 
School in Harvard University delivered 
the eulogy, and Rey. Abbot Peterson of the 
First Parish Church in Brookline, Mass., 
read the Scriptures. Burial was in the his- 
toric Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord. 

Mr. Bulkeley’s last active pastorate was 
at Leominster, Mass. His longest service 
was at the First Parish Church in Beverly, 
Mass., where he was minister for seven- 
teen years, and where President Taft wor- 
shiped while living at his summer home. 
An account of Mr. Bulkeley’s life and work 
will be published in a later issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


LOYALTY 


to the Unitarian cause involves loyalty to these two 
The sum of $406,000 is 
needed to continue their work after May 1. Approxi- 
mately $230,000 of this total is in sight. 


essential organizations. 


OUT OF LOYALTY 


to the Cause and to the League and Y. P. R. U., why 


not make your gift now to your minister, or to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 


P.S. Did you read the letter from Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, and Dr. Charles E. Park, on page 360 of the 


April 24 RecisterP 


OUT OF LOYALTY 


18,000 men and young people have undertaken to per- 
form certain services to strengthen our Fellowship. 
To-day the Fellowship looks to the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and the Young People’s Religious 
Union to continue these self-imposed tasks because 
they have become vital to the life of the Church. 


/ 
P 
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“Fighting for Privileges” 

Rey. Miles Hanson, Jr., of the First 
Parish in Weston, Mass., has sent to his 
congregation the following unusual appeal 
for the “support of new churches in the 
South and in the West”: 

“Three centuries ago, Massachusetts Bay 
held no promise of greatness to the 
pioneers, Pilgrim and Puritan, whom the 
wind brought to its shore. For two cen- 
turies, state supported church and church 
supported state in the long and vigorous 
struggle for security and peace. A cen- 
tury ago, due to the rise of a new spirit 
in the Commonwealth, church and state 
parted company. The state has now be- 
come pre-eminently powerful, but it has 
left to the church the great task of mold- 
ing the life of the state to the highest 
power. The great increase in knowledge 
has revealed tremendous power in the 
world. Is it to be used for personal aggres- 
sion and social destruction, or is it to be 
used for the continuous and progressive 
alleviation and elevation of the common 
life? The church has around it boundless 
horizons. 

“It is remarkable that the church which 
is the most deeply embedded in the life 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is 
the Unitarian Church. An old state has 
at its heart a church, which though built 
on traditions, yet thrives on freedom, and 
draws inspiration from vision and hope, 
and is thus continually refreshed and ever 
young. 

“The original ‘First Churches’ founded 
in 1630 are manifesting their vigor in the 
enthusiasm with which they are celebrat- 
ing their tercentenaries, using their free- 
dom and liberty to recapture the spirit of 
joy in religion which Haster reveals year 
by year. 

“But elsewhere, the descendants of the 
original ‘First Churches’, in the West and 
in the South, do not enjoy the prestige of 
their ancestors, and are fighting, in most 
cases entirely alone, for the privileges 
which the Eastern churches have enjoyed 
for a century, and the right to understand, 
interpret, and appreciate life with the fear- 
less courage which comprehensive knowl- 
edge inspires. 

“Bach year, the First Parish in Weston 
has contributed about $1,000 for the 
founding and support of new churches in 
the South and in the West. This year, the 
parish may have the privilege of being 
the greatest contributor of the 415 
churches which are represented by the 
American Unitarian Association.” 

The letter closes with instructions to 
contributors to send their gifts to the 
church treasurer. 


Rev. Dudley Hays Ferrell 
to Second Church in Boston 
Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell preached his 
first sermon on Haster Sunday as the new 
minister of the Second Church in Boston, 
Mass. He had been supplying this pulpit 
for several weeks, and accepted the call 
to the pastorate April 16, succeeding Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen. 
For the past three years, Mr. Ferrell 
has been directing Masonic relief work in 
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Massachusetts. In taking this position, he 
resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in Lynn, Mass., where he had 
served from 1920 to 1927. Previously he 
had been minister of the Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, P.Q., and bad held 
the pastorate of Unity Church in Brockton, 
Mass., for the twelve years from 1906 to 
1918. 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
ay summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 
and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 
etc. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


» Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


The price of 
Deagan Tower Chimes—the Memo- “*f 
rial Sublime—is $4375 and up. Othe: 
tones may be added, as may also 
the Electric Player. Ask for literature. 

J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


Pe. 5S 
\ pa 


| Automancally Played trom Hand Recorded Reproaucina Re 


Put on a Pageant 


for 


Children’s Sunday 


from 


Plays and Pageants for the 


which contains plays for Christmas, Easter 
and other festivals of the church. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church School 


$2.00 


Are there 50,000 Liberals 
who will send $1.00 each with 
which to place 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
financially in the strong 
position in which it is in 
every other way? 


Maxwell Savage 


P.S. Put a dollar (bill or check) in an. envelope NOW and 
mail to me at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., in care of 
Proctor Academy from which address it will be forwarded. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT|/F) [. R EK C T OR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


He who forgives 


his enemy 
has won the ’ 
, ak ! HILDREN’ CHILD 
highest vpirituar|| PR E PAR Ef |e cmonews mssion ro cone 
victory CHURCH SCHOOL-INSTITUTE | | Tee Cs) 0 a 
or children who need foster-home care 
Star Island IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
Restoration is Begun Jul y 12-19 through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages 


ee 09 Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking “Pa: 
on “Old Ship” Church Bf Harvard: ive hy = Mee Gog ial viet through character building. 


Work has been begun on the restoration | Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. |/N THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


of the First Parish (“Old Ship”) Church | Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

at Hingham, Mass., America’s oldest tad G. ene pont Le a He Merete, Fee eee ee 

meeting-house, and the oldest building in AEE ie SA Cs BARDIA Soo ELLE EAE Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

this country to have been in continuous (pageantry). A new feature—a confer- Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
is country : - sae ence of laymen; and practical conferences Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M:D., Mrs. 

use as a house of worship. The building, on church school methods. Philip eee Normandie,- Richard 5: oe MDs 

constructed in 1681, is about to be returned | For Information, Reservations, Write | jain Hu wren Ose” hee Patt & Phat, 

as near to its original condition as it can * a 3 Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

be brought by skill and research. Wor- Unitarian Laymen’s League PARKER B; FIELD, Gunenan Sacaetaxy, 

shipers on Haster Sunday saw for the last SIxTEEN BwAcon STREET, BOSTON, MASss. 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

time the interior of the building as it has 

appeared to many pee of the THE MEADVILLE American Unitarian Association 
arish. The building is now closed to regu- : a. 

P THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


lar services until sometime in the autumn, 
and Sunday worship will be held in the 
parish house across the street. 

During the work of alteration, however, 
in order to perpetuate the custom of con- 


CHIC AGO Churches of the United States and Canada 


F p raat Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
trains for the liberal ministry of religious life and community service. 
to-day. Its association with the | Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


tinuous worship, parishioners will join the | University of Chicago opens to its See Ae peta ae ee 


sristar : ij i students, in addition i wo 
minister, Rey. J. Harry Hooper, in e brief $ d tio to ° ts 0 ° Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
service in the meeting-house each Sunday | courses, a curriculum unrivaled in | abroad. 


before proceeding to the parish house for| extent. The Aseociation is supported by the voluntary eon- 
M4 rvices. * tributions of ohureh d individuals. Add 
Rorne canusetiae rts being done largely The Spring Quarter began al communications to ‘Dr. ‘Louis €. Cornish. 
: : p ope, 8 tributi t é 
under the gift of Eben Howard Gay of March 31, 19380. oo fibutions: to: Henry 50H.) Pullee 
Boston, Mass., oe of Dr. supe For information address Headquarters 
Gay, third minister of the parish. Co) sie a5\Beacon Street. Boston htnue 
the expenses of the actual restoration are President Sypnuy B. Snow, D.D., B h Offi 
y Mr. Gay. T inkler sys- 5659 Woodlawn Avenue sec aan! 
to be met by Mr. Gay. The sprinkler sys ’ 285 Madison Asaniees Ma Saale 
tem, the organ alterations, and the new Chicago, Ill 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
heating plant are being paid for by the EO re 2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


parish. Smith and Walker are the archi- PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


tects. A detailed description of the restora- INCORPORATED 
pe oss lula published in the October 24, FOR THE MINISTRY TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LBEADERSHIP 
1929, REGISTER. 2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California | 4 Normal School for Directors of Religious 


Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
Invites correspondence from men or women} courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or| yanged for Church School teachers and others. 


Has Faith in Its Young People parish work as a vocation. High academic standards. 
en 4 : APE apts os : Thorough training in all departments of = 
The results of the elections of the otti- theological study. Supplementary work avail- Rev. de ag Vv. RuTLepGn, President. 
cers of the societies of the Unitarian | able at Pacifie School of Religion and Uni- For particulars address 
versity of California, including summer sessions.| Miss ANNIn M. FILOON, School Administrator, 


Church of Staten Island, N.Y., revealed 7" 
zs J Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 7 
the fact that these officers are under ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


thirty-five years of age: the president, the | Opportunities for self-support. Too Oa ee 
vice-president, the recording and the cor- The next term beging August 18, 1980. PROCTOR ACA DEMY 
responding secretaries of the Women’s Al- For Register of the School, or further in- 

formation, address the President. ‘(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


liance, and the president and the secretary 
of the Laymen’s League. To these might HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. Boys only, beginning September. -College, Gen- 
3 > eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 


mt 


eee ee eet wee 


: Pa be added the architect who has so gen- All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
at" erously given his services in remodeling LOMBARD COLLEGE a Fi ae room, board, laundry, $800. 
Wy, vad beautifying the church. The minister, Founded 1851 
t: ; ine d€ obpersias. the ¢ “hg 1 € —— e CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
+h 4 Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, also falls GeorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT Box 16 Andover, N.H 
Tee steht ‘ Ee , . » NI. 
fe as within this age limit. Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
PP oat ng eee Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced TRE ee 
My ee IrHaca, N.Y.—Attendance at the First | courses, modern in spirit and content, lead CHRISTIAN 
taeta Unitarian Church for January, February, | to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. UNION oun eek 
pS Ale) and March, 1930, was nine per cent. better | A College not so large as to make instruc- 
ie | : ; ae : oa i ? ] f 48 BOYLSTON SIREET 

he than for the same months in 1929. The | tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 2 dain a ma 
ea average attendance for the last four | thorough training in many fields. $12 sends a boy or girl to the 
Mish months of 1929 was twenty-seven per cent. For catalogue or information, address: country for 2 weeks 
Lath more than during the first six months of The Registrar DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
hy wy n 
S he the year. LoMBAaRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sailing of the Arbella 


Tercentenary service held by First Parish 
Church in Watertown, Mass. 


Services commemorating the tercente- 
nary of the sailing of the Arbella, among 
whose passengers were the founders of 
Watertown, Mass., were held at the First 
Parish Church in Watertown, April 6. A 
model of the Arbella, the only one in 
existence, made by Charles L. Coombs of 
Boston, Mass., and a picture of John 
Winthrop and his followers landing from 
the Arbella at Salem, Mass., were on 
exhibition. The picture was one of a series 
painted by F. C. Yohn for The Boston 
Herald. : 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of the First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., gave an his- 


torical discourse on Rev. George Phillips, | 


the first minister of Watertown, from 
whom he is a lineal descendant. Dr. 
Foote’s father, Rev. Henry W. Foote. of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, was one of the 
speakers at the 250th anniversary of the 
First Parish Church, Watertown, in 1880. 

Pr. Foote read part of the “Humble 
Request”, an open letter to the Church 
of England, signed by Governor Winthrop, 
Sir Richard Saltonstall, Rev. George 
Phillips, and four others,.on the eve of 
their sailing for New England. This noble 
and moving document, Dr. Foote said, is 
commonly attributed to Rev. George White 
of Dorchester, Mass., but there is some 
reason to believe that it may have been 
written by Phillips instead: 

Albert R. Rogers, executive director of 
the Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, 
spoke of the plans for the building and 
the exhibition of the model of the Arbella, 
around which the Tercentenary program 
has been planned. 


Only As the Maintenance Fund 
Succeeds Can League and 
Y.P.R.U. Work Go Forward 
(Continued from page 378) 


Mass.; W. W. Kincaid, Youngstown, N.Y.; 
Frederick H. Hunter, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Lucy S. Peirce, Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Albin G. Nicolaysen, Trenton, N.J.; Mark 
Mohler, Saratoga Springs, N.Y.; Alfred 
L. Fitch, West Roxbury. 

Chelsea Alliance, Chelsea, Mass.; Abner 
H. Smith, Middleboro, Mass.; First 
Church, Belfast, Maine; Dr. Bernard E. 
Henrakin, Addison, Maine; Arthur I. 
Stone, Melrose, Mass.; 8S. Jay Teller, West 
Hartford, Conn.; Elton T. Wilds, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Gardner Unity Club, 
Gardner, Mass.; John Wood, Exeter. 
N.H.; Henry B. Batchelor, Brookline, 
Mass.; Grafton L. Wilson, Brookline. 
Mass.; Walter Humphreys, Brookline, 
Mass.; Miss Mary B. MeEwen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; C. A. Duniway, Northfield, 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Curtis, 
Dorchester, Mass.; A. L. Plimpton, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Miss Georgianna E. 
Balch, Newburyport, Mass.; Miss Gertrude 
8. Taber, Boston, Mass.; George E. Rutan, 
Ocean Park, Calif.; Knowlton Guild. 
Y. P. R. U., West Upton, Mass. 
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Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting SSHUecuaceecaeacegecaaucecegugcceeegcuceegcsuucacegsocaenegeuceeescuceeencuaneeceuanucesganuaecegaaaeegnaa is 
of the First church in Boston, the follow- ‘ g 
ing officers were elected: Moderator, Eliot 
N. Jones; clerk, Marshall B. Fanning; 
treasurer, Joseph G. Francis; new mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, to serve 
for three years, Frederick Lawton, Mrs. 
William Stanley Parker, Charles W. Ward. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 


count for 6 
charge $1 es Wish? Eade UU UU 


_ eek Rate card furnished on reaucet~ |!! New England Home for Little Wanderers 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP suppli g- | An open door for any New 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. ria peat oe England child who needs 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston; Mass.| CU? help. Excellent medi- 


Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. E cal and foster-home serv- 
1890. Licensed. erabehed 1" ice, Study Home for 


personality problems. 


Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


Kk * 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
| FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CQUUECCDECE ACCS TCC TEC 


AUDDODINSOGEESRNSUNUANSESENSNSEEEEESSEAEEAD 


5 


WANTED Position, in Massachusetts, as com- 

panion, by refined woman, willing to make her- Since 1865 depend 

¥ . 3 . * Ree . t 

ol ed ge ; can assist with dressmaking. upon eaceutiaus: Will 
rotestant. Address T. Ey §S. Curisrran you not help one of our 


REGISTER i 
s : ‘ pee J 600 children by your gift 
EXGANISH AND CHOI DIRECTOR —also| now? 
eacher of piano and voice, well experienced, Arthur S 
would like to locate in small city or town Gheney<C Ge Ge LA 
where his services could be used for church Samu 1D Pp fs Wig 
and community use. Address Herpert Hoopnr, 5 bot ae oe pee te 
General Delivery, Lexington, Mass. 161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MODERN RELIGION 


from 
PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


Author of The Living Word: The Bible Abridged; Charles W. Eliot: Puritan 
Liberal; The Power of an Endless Life; Puritan Principles and 
American Ideals; Pulpit and Parish Manual. 


HE Puritans of early New England have been misrep- 

resented as narrow, gloomy, and conservative; but 

in truth, they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book is a new and startling interpretation of Puri- 
tanism, showing the great vitality of that movement. 


The Puritan migration to New England was no sudden 
and sporadic movement, for a thousand years of the most 
romantic elements of European life preceded that migra- 
tion. Here, through many years, the Puritan religion has 
grown with strength and has flowered in the most liberal 
of our modern forms of faith. 


This illuminating book, based on long and careful 
historical studies, tells the fascinating tale of the progress 
of religion from the early Christian centuries, through 
Puritanism, to our modern era. 
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HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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after year against the Union of the Kirks, 
suddenly went over into the Union camp. 
He was twitted with inconsistency. ‘‘No”, 
he said, “I’m no’ inconsistent. I still be- 
lieve union is wrong. I believe it’s wicked. 
But it’s the Lord’s will.” 

—The Churchman. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
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BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 4 

corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 

Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 

All seats free at all services. The church igs 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning — service, 
11 A.M. 
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it is recalled, were almost beside them- 
selves with merriment for the space of 
some minutes. 


The house agent decided that he had 
better be quite frank with his latest 
clients. “Of course’, he began, “this house 
has one or two drawbacks which I feel 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m, Sermon by the minister. 
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